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Harvesting a Magnificent Crop of Havana Leaf 


The above cuts are from photographs taken on the estate of Joseph M. Kellogg, a leading young farmer of Amherst, Mass. 
The Kellogg farm has long held a high reputation for a choice article in tobacco, but the crop of this year exceeds all precedent, 
the plants averaging over five feet in length and being uniformly of excellent quality. The crop is of the Havana seed variety, 
and the yield will be considerably over a ton to the acre. This farm is one of the oldest in town, having been in the Keilogg 
family since 1703. Mr Kellogg is an all-round successful young man, and has the confidence of the community. He has for 
several years held the office of assessor. 
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Selecting Seed Corn. 


DPD. A, BLALOCK, ILLINOIS. 





The corn crop is the most important one 
grown on the farm. “Much depends upon 
the seed used. I select my seed in the fall. 
I go into the field after the corn is hard 
and before there is a hard frost and select 
the best ears that are well filled. Take off 
the husks except enough to tie the ears to- 
gether, and hang two ears together on a 
wire in a dry place. When the corn is thor- 
oughly dried I put it in a room where there 
are no mice or rats and rick it the same as 
cord wood, then no amount of freezing will 
hurt it. I always smoke the corn just be- 
fore planting, using corncobs, fine chips or 
old leather, and sometimes put a little pine 
tar on the fire. This is to prevent squir- 
rels and mice from digging the seed up af- 
ter it is planted. 

Always shell off the tips and butts and 
use the rest of the ear; this is to make 
the kernels of uniform size. I never plant 
more corn than I have help to attend to 
and do it right—say 40 acres to each team. 
I never plow in the fall except sod ground. 
Plant between May 10 and 22 as shallow as 
possible and see that all seed is covered. 
When the season is dry I plant deeper. I 
seed rather heavily, planting three or four 
kernels in a hill. I always test the seed 
before planting. 


Kohl-rabi and Its Uses. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK, 





* 





Although strictly a cabbage, botanically 
this vegetable stands midway between the 
cabbage and the turnip, and partakes of 
the character of both. The edible portion 
closely resembles a well-shaped globe tur- 
nip grown above ground. When young 
and properly cooked, it is as tender and 
delicate as the cauliflower and has a more 
Fleasing flavor. When old, it is tough, 
stringy and unpalatable, except that por- 
tion next to the ground. No matter how 
tough and hard the upper portion may _be, 
‘the lower part is always tender. 

Kohl-rabi is fit to eat only when young 
and not more than two inches in diameter, 
to that erd a succession of planting is 
necessary. Not, however, for a summer 
crop, unless grown in a moist soil and un- 
der a lattice shade, as it will not thrive 
during July and August in the open. In 
this respect it is quite similar to the tur- 
nip, 

The seed may be sown as soon as the 
soil is in good conditon to work, either in 
drills, the same as the beet, and thinned 
out to two inches apart, or it may be 
sown in the same manner as the cabbage 
and transplanted. The latter is the better 
way, as the small plants are more easily 
cared for in a seed bed than in the field 
or garden. For an early crop, the seed 
may be sown in a hotbed to good advan- 
tage. A desirable feature of this vege- 
table is that the seed may be sown at 
frequent intervals and the plants set when- 
ever and wherever there is a vacant place 
in the garden. The soil should be made 
rich and fine, as rapid growth is the secret 
of success in getting the highest degree of 
excellence. 

Kohl-rabi is a valuable crop for autumn, 
as the seed can ‘be sown and the plants 
set as late as the last week in September 
and perfect their growth; and be kept for 
winter use the same as root crops. But, 
it will not do to plant in a soil already 
impoverished by the production of some 
previous crop. Wherever the plants are 
set, let the soil be carefully prepared as 
for a spring crop. In France this vege- 
table was formerly much grown for feed- 
ing cattle, and highly esteemed on account 
of its not imparting a disagreeable flavor 
to the milk: 


The varieties are the White and Purple 





*From advanee sheets of C.-L. Allen’s 
book on Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied 
Vegetables. 


Published by Orange Judd Co. 





Vienna, between which there is ~no per- 
eeptible difference, excepting in color; the 


white, however, is the most pleasing in 
appearance, and the one most generally 
used. The Kohl-rabi is usually cooked 


and served with sauce, in the Same man- 
ner as early turnips. A good way of cook- 
ing is to boil until nearly tender, and 
then slice thinly and fry in butter. When 
cooked in this manner they are by far the 
most palatable of any of the Brassicas, 


Ridging Land for Wheat. 


Cc. H. WHITCOMB, NEW YORK. 








Modern agriculture has unquestionably 
made great strides along certain lines; but 
among which none stand out more promi- 
nently than that of level cultivation for 
the complete conservation of moisture. This 
is apparent in the successful tillage and 
production of fruits of all varieties, and 
equally as evident in growing commercial- 
ly the world’s great crop of potatoes. To 
a markéd degree these same great princi- 
ples of conserving moisture, and affording 
better and more complete drainage, can be 
applied to producing our great crop of 
wheat. 

The season of 1899 was exceptional in this 
part of the state. Very early freezing and 
thawing continued well into April. At har- 
vest time there were many thin fields of 
wheat, which in the fall looked unusually 
well. As this section of the country is quite 
level, a large portion of the land put to 
wheat is poorly drained. Much tillage and 
fertilizer for the starting of the crop in the 
fall is absolutely lost, by the surface be- 
ing water-soaked during winter and spring. 
To avoid this difficulty we have practiced 
for a long time quite an uncommon system 
of drainage, which has proven to us on 
level land what tile drainage is to the 
farmer on rolling land. Our system is as 
follows: Commence with cultivated field if 
possible, although sod lands can be treated. 
Before plowing if possible throw two fur- 





SEASONABLE FARM WORK 





rows together or make sharp back furrow 


parallel with all heavy depressions. Then 
one man with team and good large scraper 
can easily remove and spread the soil from 
these furrows well back toward center of 
lands that are soon to be plowed. By this 
early scraping, the soil removed is evenly 
distributed over the lands and no knolls are 
formed. We usually repeat this, as soon as 
lands are plowed and well cultivated down. 
By so doing the shoulders of drains are 
gradually rounded off. To make such drains 
in a field for the first time usually requires 
about three scrapings and in this way a 
drain of sufficient size is procured to read- 
ily dispose of all surplus water, and if the 
water rush is quite sudden, the drain proves 
large enough to make high ground of the 
lands close by. The drains being relieved 
of the sharp shoulders, are more easily ac- 
eessible for machinery and the throat to 
such drains being of good width, the water 
more readily escapes, thus preventing, as 
Prof Roberts well says, the surface from 
being water clogged. One fact has always 
proven true, and will ever remain true in 
agriculture, is that the better lands are 
drained, the better crops will be produced. 
Our lands formerly produced scanty crops, 
but are now making the best of yields. 

Sowing Cece in Autumn—J. B. T., 
Mass: While it would be possible to sow 
red clover with rye in Sept, cut the rye in 
spring and plow the corn under for a fer- 
tilizer, you probably would not get growth 
enough of the clover to pay for the trou- 
ble and expense. If sown the first week in 
Sept and a very favorable fall followed it 
might pay, but not usually. 





Foul Brood Is Abundant in Canada. 
The official inspector reported finding it in 
47 out of 126 apiaries visited last year. Nine- 
tenths of the trouble was in apiaries not be- 
fore visited, and three-fourths of the 
beekeepers did not know their colonies were 
affected with foul brood. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


Before 1854 there were no 
Waltham Watches nor any 


American Watches.” 


To-day the 


tradition that one must go abroad for 


a good watch has been exploded 
by the American Waltham Watch 
Company. 


“* The Perfected American Watch’’, an illastrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 














GRAPE cutturist 


By A. S. FULLER. This.i8 one of the very best of works 
on the culture’of the hardy grapes, witli fuil directions 
for.all departments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent Quaravines illustrating planting, training, graft- 
ing, ete. Cloth, l2mo.~ Postpaid, 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New York, 








‘SWINE SBANI 

y¥ F, D. COBUERN. New revised. and enlarged edition. 
rhe breeding, rearing and manavemert of swine, an aud the 
revyention.and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
Be and freahest compendium relays to swine breed- 
ing vet oth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1.50 
FREE eweriptiee Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorks 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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A Decorated Fair Wagon. 


JEROME B. NEILEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The wagon here illustrated was shown at 
the 47th annual Bradford Co fair last year. 
As this is the buckwheat county of Pa, of 
course that grain was used largely in the 
decorations. The first row hanging down 
around the wagon was green buckwheat, 
with oats draped above it on the sides and 
wheat on the ends, all fastened to the frame 


with corn cut crosswise of the ear. On the 
shelves are arranged pumpkins, cabbages 
and other vegetables and fruits. The top 


and bottom of the arch were trimmed with 
split corn, while the background for the 
letters was of corn silks and letters, ‘‘Prod- 
ucts of the farm,’’ of split corn. Four 
cornstalks were fastened to the second 
shelf and brought together over the cen- 
ter of the arch. They, with four flags, 
formed the crown as it were, while under- 
neath the picture were massed bunches of 
buckwheat. The opposite side of the arch 
bore the motto, ‘“‘Corn is king’’ made from 
the cob. On the back of the picture ap- 
peared the names of the children, Rachael, 
Ruth and Robert, in gilded pumpkin seeds. 
The shelves were decorated with different 
varieties of grains and nuts, with apples 
to fill in. The colt on the left won first 
premium in a class of 10 grade Percherons 
entered. The wagon wheels were trimmed 
with red, white and blue bunting. 





Cutting and Storing Silage. 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO, 





The first part of the work is to get the 
corn cut in the field. There are three ways. 
[With the hand corn knife the operator cuts 
the stalks and throws them on the ground, 
placing all one way. The two-horse corn 
harvesters or binders, which are operated 
similarly to the wheat binders, are also 
used to some extent. They throw the 
bunches in about the right size to handle 


- silo. 
.a@ man on each side of the sled catches the 
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when loading on the wagon. The twine 
should be left off the machine, as bundles 
are not wanted for the silage cutter. The 
objections to the corn harvester of this 
kind are that it takes two horses and the 
investment is too large for the short time 
the machine is in use. At the time when 
we are cutting silage, our horses are scarce 
and here in the country it is harder to hire 
horses than men. 

After four years’ experience, I have de- 
cided that the best way to cut silage corn 
is to use the one-horse harvester, usually 
‘called sled harvester, There are several 
manufacturers that make these sleds. I do 
not call it a machine, because there is noth- 
ing but a sled with wheels, shafts and a 
seat for the operator. They only cost $15 
to 25. Two men can cut corn faster than 
three teams and six men can haul to the 
The horse goes between the rows and 


corn as it is cut off. When they have an 
armful they stop the horse and 
bunches behind the sled ready to be loaded 
onto the wagon. I think this is the most 


“ economical way for the average farmer to 


get the corn down. 

As to getting the fodder to the barn, it 
usually takes three wagons and it is some- 
times better to have four. The wagons 
should be low, as it saves much hard work. 
Two and three men will be required in the 
field to load the wagons. The silage cutters 
need not be any particular make. Any 
good cutter does as well for silage as a 
shredder. Set the knives to cut the pieces 
an inch long or more, as it does not take 
as much power as cutting short as some 
advocate. In communities where there are 
many silos, there are usually men who go 
around with machines, the same as thresh- 
ing machines. I think that the most satis- 
factory for the farmer. The price usually 
charged is $8 to 10 per day with men to feed 
the machine. Where there is no such ma- 
chine, the farmer can buy a machine and 
hire power. 


lay the 


No. 10 


After the fodder is cut and delivered in 
the pit, there should be a man inside to keep 
it level and keep it well packed around the 
sides. With such an outfit, 50 tons per day 
can be cut. Counting fuel and ever¥thing, 
the cost need not exceed $25 per day or 50c 
per ton. I hope to get my silo filled this 
year a little cheaper than this. Where one 
has power on the farm, that lessens the 
cost. « 





Early Fall Plowing Best. 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 





I have learned that farmers too often neg- 
lect early fall plowing, not realizing the 
benefit to be derived from it. Many weeds 
will be kept from going to seed, many weed 
seeds will be induced to germinate in au- 
tumn, and later the plants will be killed by 
frost, some injurious insects will be de- 
stroyed, but, best of all, the ground will be 
in excellent tilth for next season. I have 
known several instances in which very early 
plowing was nearly as beneficial to the land 
as summer fallow, without the objectionable 
feature of being infested by weeds as sum- 
mer fallow often is. I also have neighbors 
who brought their fields from a very poor 
and run-down condition back to a fair state 
of fertility simply by plowing the land very 
early. Turning under the stubble and the, 
weeds while yet green, will supply consid- 
erable humus. The soil here is a deep black 
loam, which is probably why it was possible 
to bring it back to fertility without the ap- 
plication of manure. , 

I do not wish to be understood as advo- 
cating this method as the most desirable 
way to bring a wornout soil back to a fair 
state of fertility. I only wish to empha- 
size the advantage of plowing as early as 
possible in the fall for all small grains, 
The soil will be more compact and firm, and 
make a finer seed bed, which will conserve 
moisture better than if it is plowed late in 
autumn. 











A DECORATED FAIR WAGON 
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Storing Potatoes for Winter. 


c. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 





I store my potatoes either by putting 
into bins in the cellar or in pits out of 
doors. Of the two methods I prefer putting 
in bins. With the potatoes thus stored a 
tarmer has them where he can intelligent- 
ly. guard against frosts. If they are in 
pits he must use a little guesswork and 
do the best he can. However, pits have 
the advantage of keeping the tubers in the 
very best possible condition through the 
winter. It seems to be the nearest to na- 
ture’s way. The potatoes are kept fresher 
and are not so apt to wilt and soften to- 
ward spring as when placed in a cellar. 
At the same time there is danger. Some 
years by far the larger percentage of po- 
tatoes pitted are spoiled by freezing. To 
a considerable extent this is probably due 
to insufficient covering. If one watches the 
weather closely and adds covering accord- 
ing to the frost I do not see any reason 
why potatoes cannot be taken through a 
very severe winter when buried. 

If I bin my potatoes I generally con- 
struct temporary bins in the cellar for that 
purpose, Almost any quantity can be put 
together. However, I prefer bins that will 
hold from 100 to 200 bu. The main thing 
to be observed in constructing bins is to 
keep the potatoes away from the earth or 
cement floor and the wall. In case one side 
ef a bin comes to the wall it is better to 





FIG 1 


board this up, leaving a two or three-inch 
space between the side of bin and the 
wall. When flooring a bin I never depend 
on the cellar floor. Invariably I put in a 
board floor at a hight of three or four 
inches from the cellar floor. I find the 
potatoes keep much better and are easier 
handled. These bins can be easily and 
cheaply made by running studding up to 
the ceiling or floor above and nailing sides 
to these. In making the floor all that will 
be necessary will be to lay down some two- 
by-four stuff to rest the floor upon. 

In pitting potatoes the first essential is 
a dry place. If possible select a sandy 
hillside with an exposure protected from 
the prevailing winds. If soil be sandy it 
will be dry and easily dug. Care should 
be observed that water will not be apt to 
drain into it either from rain or melting 
snow. The pit may be any length desir- 
able, and any width for that matter, but 
it seems to me that one not much wider 
than three feet can be worked to the best 
possible advantage. If a long pit, perhaps 
four feet wide and two feet deep would 
not be too much, 

When the excavation is filled, place the 
potatoes in carefully,to avoid jamming, and 
be careful that none save sound tubers are 
put in. It will be a great advantage if 
the bottom is covered with three or four 
inches of straw and the sides lined with 
straw to protect the potatoes from coming 
directly into contact with the earth. Round 
the pile over at the top, and the cover 
with sufficient straw so that there will be 
at least six or eight inches when covered 
with earth. On top of this one may put 
as much soil as the winter temperature 
demands. It is safe to say that the more 
s0i] the less the danger from frost. 1 should 
say from 10 to 12 in. When the pit 
is thus covered it can be left until danger 
of severe freezing, then covered with horse 
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FIG 2 


SOME FORMS OF STONE DRAINS 


FARM AND FIELD 


manure to a depth of several inches. If 
this work be carefully done a pit ought to 
keep safely during almost any kind of 
weather. 

Some prefer round pits for potatoes. They 
are made in exactly the same manner as 
I have indicated, with the exception of 
having the excavation round instead of 
elongated. In all probability potatoes can 
be housed more snugly in a round pit. For 
this reason many prefer them, but at the 
same time they are not quite as 
convenient. 


Construction of Drains and Culverts 


WEBB DONNELL. 





The average farmer ought to be keenly 
interested in the proper laying of drains, 
rock walls and culverts. Under certain con- 
ditions, drains can be made of rough field 
stones, while walls and culverts are but sel- 
dom made of anything else. It is far from 
profitable to lay up rough stones in a way 
that will invite the frosts of winter to undo 
the work. Whether it will pay to construct 
rock drains instead of laying tile drain de- 
pends largely upon the soil. Where a fair 
depth of surface soil is underlaid with an 
earth that will mass as does pin gravel and 
clay, a rock drain will be found service- 
able, as it will not become filled or choked 
for an indefinite number of years. The 
stones forming such a drain must be larger 
at the bottom than at the top and must 





present no projection under which earth 
can lie and expand or heave with the frost. 
The same rule applies to the flat covering 
rocks in such a drain. All walls or layers 
of rocks that are to be exposed to the ac- 
tion of frost below the surface of the soil 
must be widest at the base and gradually 
taper from the base to the top. The earth 
in freezing then lifts away from the rocks, 
leaving the latter undisturbed. Figs 1 and 3 
illustrate this idea very clearly. Fig 2 is 
poorly constructed. The projections and un- 
balanced side stones will cause trouble 
sooner or later. Fig 3 also shows an ex- 
cellent method of disposing of loose rocks 
in a field underlaid with a firm soil and at 
the same time draining the soil to carry off 
surplus water. A: ditch is dug the required 
depth and a drain laid with rocks prop- 
erly arranged. Above this drain the ditch 
is filled in to within 18 or more inches of the 
surface of the ground with loose stones. 
Over the stones should be spread hay or 
some similar material, to keep the soil from 
sifting between the stones before the re- 
placed soil has become closely packed. If a 
hardpan soil has been thrown out, some of 
it should be spread on the hay and the ditch 
then filled to the surface and well rounded 
up with the surface soil first thrown out. 

Culverts require extra care in the laying 
of stones, since they are almost sure to be 
exposed to the action of frost. The sides of 
a culvert should therefore be laid not only 
with special tention to the matter of 
leaving no projecting point of rock for the 
expanding soil to get under and lift, but 
with reference also to the securing of such 
a bed for the stones as will not tend con- 
stantly to crowd the sides togethe?f. The 
sides of nine culverts out of 10 will be 
found approaching each other year after 
year until the opening may be entirely 
closed and the work have to be done over 
again. This results very largely from set- 









ting the side rocks on a bottom that slopes 
inward. Every movement of the rocks by 
the frost, or by pressure from above, is thus 
toward the middle of the drain. The ditch 
should therefore be cut down evenly upon 
the sides and the center, when the rocks will 
have a level resting place. The principle of 
carefully drawing in a wall as one builds it 
up from the base should be kept well in 
mind by those who are having cellar walls 
laid, or any other stone work done that is 
of a similar nature. Workmen, unless care- 
fully watched, will occasionally leave a rock 
projecting, and under such a projection 
there is often sufficient leverage for the 
frost to crack the wall. 





Preparing Wheat Ground. 


GEORGE E. LAWRENCE, OHIO. 





To succeed in raising a good crop of 
wheat, it is necessary that we have soil 
that is fertile, well-drained, and in good 
mechanical condition for the reception and 
germination of the seed, and also, for the 
growth and development of the future 
plant. As a preparation of the soil for a 
crop of wheat, in my opinion, there is 
nothing that equals the summer fallow. 
The early plowing of the ground, and the 
frequent cultivations or harrowings that 
follow, firms and settles the ground, and 
fits the surface, thereby conserves’ the 
moisture so necessary to plant growth, as 
nothing else can. If a crop is grown, as is 
usually the case, potatoes are the best 
crop to be followed by wheat, and the next 
best is corn. 

The corn is usually put into shocks 12 
hills square, and if proper care and culti- 
vation has been given the soil it is ready 
for the grain drill. For heavy clay soils 
the cultivator or disk harrow should be 
freely used. To prepare stubble ground 
on which oats, or other grain has been 
grown, requires more labor and expense, 
as also for sod ground, which should be 
plowed as soon as possible, and in dry sea- 
sons the plow to be followed daily by the 
harrow and roller. When a field is thus 
gone over, the use of the harrow and roller 
should be continued every few days until 
the soil is thoroughly fined and compacted. 

For Asparagus Rust the usual fungicides 
do not prove effective, the leaves of aspara- 
gus being so fine and of such texture that 
bordeaux mixture does not stick well. 
Growers are now giving more attention to 
high culture and fertilizing, particularly 
with nitrate of soda to force a rank, strong 
growth of top that insures a crop when the 
absence of it might result in failure. This 
forcing process, while it shortens the life 
of the bed, makes it more vigorous and 
productive while it lasts. 








Very Cheap Corn Harvester—The little 
illustration shows the very cheapest har- 
vester possible. It is simply a sled with 
wide platform and sharp cut edges at a. 





SIMPLE CORN HARVESTER. 


The sled is drawn between two rows of 
corn. The stalks are é¢ut off by the cut- 
ters at a and caught by two men who stand 
or sit on the sled. When an armful is 
gathered the horse is stopped and the corn 
taken to the shock ‘and placed in position. 
By placing wheels at the rear and front 
of the sled the draft is greatly reduced. 
These sleds can be made for almost noth- 
ing and answer fairly well. There are a 
number of more expensive ones on the 
market which in some ways are more sat- 
isfactory. 











Whole Corn for Silage. 


GEORGE HODGSON, WISCONSIN 





In recent issues of your journal, I have 
seen a number of statements concerning 
the building of silos and the value of silage. 
Much valuable information has been given, 
but on some points I cannot agree with the 
authors. For instance, one recommends 
stave silos for a cold climate. This kind of 
construction answers very well for a mild 
climate, but in my 11 years’ experience it is 
not satisfactory for cold ones. Another 
writer says it makes no difference whether 
the foundation of the silo is flush with the 
eutside or the inside of the structure. I 
have found that considerable silage is lost 
each year by having the foundation flush 
with the outside. The silo walis should be 
smooth so that the silage will settle 
evenly. 

Another writer says that corn or any of 
he crops suitable for making silage may be 
put into the silo whole. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the increase labor in feeding will 
be great enough to pay the extra expense 
of cutting where 20 head of cattle are to be 
continuously cared for. He also believes 
that the silage will be eaten more com- 
pletely if a cutter is used. I do not believe 
the author intended to mislead anyone, but 
I cannot indorse the statement that all 
silage should be cut. I have had wide expe- 
rience with corn silage and am fully con- 
vineed that it is not best to cut the corn 
before it is put into the silo. The corn 
plant is a perfect silo of itself. When cut 
into pieces the juice is exposed to the air 
and before long undue fermentation sets in. 


This trouble is not experienced when the 
corn is put into the silo whole. 
The greatest essential in having sweet, 


wholesome silage is a perfectly air-tight silo 
and the corn put in at the right time—just 
as it is beginning tc glaze. I put my corn 
into the silo in bundles just as it comes 
from the corn binder. I place it in layers 
2 ft thick, using a hay fork for elevating 
and dropping it into the silo. The cost of 
doing the work is greatly reduced and I 
have never found any trouble in getting the 
silage out of the silo and into the mangers. 
I bave filled silos for 11 seasons and the 
longer I feed uncut silage the more I am 
pleased with it. I have never been able to 
find any benefit in cutting. I keep about 
39 grade Jersey cows and have a silo which 
holds 130 tons. I plant Pride of the North 
corn for silage purposes. 


Wintering Cattle in Stables. 


J. W. MACKENZIE, ONTARIO. 





As a rule, feeding in northern latitudes 
begins in November and continues until 
May. Therefore as it lasts the greater part 
of the six winter months it is important 
that we use the most economicai methods. 
In the first place, repair the stables, mak- 
ing them warm and comfortable, the floor 
even, with close-fitting stalls, mangers, 
feed boxes, ties, etc, doors that swing freely 
and windows which supply ample light and 
ventilation. Some prefer. the following 
plan: They inclose the sheds, have the feed 
overhead and place racks at the sides where 
the feed is thrown down. Dehorn the cattle, 
as some of them should be in any event, 
and bunch them together like so many 


BUSINESS NOTICE. i 








All Trains on the Nickel Plate road have 
connections at Buffalo with all eastern 
lines running trains from that point; also 
at Brocton for Chautauqua lake points on 
Trains Nos 4 and 6, reaching Chattauqua 
lake the following day, early morning and 
early evening. These are advantages which 
should be greatly appreciated by all, and 
especially tourists destined to eastern 
points.. Up-to-date drawing room sleeping 
cars on all trains. Individual club meals, 
ranging in price from 35c to $1, on all din- 
ing cars of the Nickel Plate road: No ex- 
cess fare is charged on any of our trains. 
‘Write, wire, "phone or callvon nearest agent 
or Mr J. Y¥. Calahan, general agent, lll 
Adams St, Chicago, IN. 
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quietly 
al- 


sheep, where they shall feed and 
rest. I prefer the stall feeding plan, 
though it involves more work. Each ani- 
mal receives the share allotted mocre sat- 
isfactorily. 

I begin the feeding season as follows: 
Give ensilage or straw and turnips in the 
morning. Toward noon I turn the cattle 
out into the yard if the weather is fine, 
for three or four hours. They get water 
and straw from the straw stack or racks, 
They get exercise and roam about, rub- 
bing themselves at leisure. Care must be 
taken to keep them free from or rid them 
of vermin, for double the feed does not 
make up the loss caused by these pests. 
While the cattle are in the yard clean out 
the stables and place a feed of hay in man- 
gers and a quart or more of chop or grain 
according to age, size, etc. To this they will 
rush. Tie quickly and leave until 6 o’clock, 
when they are fed again with straw and 
turnips and bedded for the night. For two 
or three months during the severe weather 
we discontinued turnip feeding and increase 
the quantity of chop and feed hay right 
along. About the first of March we again 
begin giving turnips and feed moderately at 
first, increasing the quantity according to 
season and amount of feed on hand. We 
feed turnips, hay and chop more liberally 
as we near spring, and allow free access 
to salt or feed it once or twice a week. 

As a rule we like to feed per day half- 
bushel turnips, a quart or more of oats or 
other mixed grain chopped, one good feed 
of hay, and what straw they want, 
cornstalks and ensilage if we have it. 
is meant for wintering and helping them 
hold their own, but is not a fattening ra- 
tion. I think turnips the best feed by all 
odds to keep cattle thrifty, healthy and to 
fit them for the change to grass in spring. 
My rations for winter feeding may seem 
small at first thought, but I believe they 
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with | 
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are larger than those generally fed, through | 


the country. 

To provide for cases of emergency it is 
wise to keep some medicine in the stable. 
Turpentine often affords relief in ailments 
among stock. By the way, a word to the 
owner: Do not trust the work of feeding 
wholly to young boys. If you expect the 
stock to come out right in spring, be with 
the boys often, directing and giving a word 
of encouragement, which means much to- 
ward interesting them in the work. 





Keeping Flies Off Stock—A. C., Pa: Pul- 
verized resin 4 parts by measure, soap 
shavings 2, water 1, fish-oil 2, oil of tar 2, 
kerosene 2, water 6. Place the resin, soap 
shavings, 1 part water and fish-oil together 
and boil until resin is dissolved; then add 
the 6 parts water, following with the oil 
of tar mixed with kerosene. Stir and let 
boil 15 minutes. Use avhen cool, stirring fre- 
quently while applying. It will be neces- 
sary to apply only where the animal is 
unable to protect itself. 





To Keep Calves from Scouring when fed 
on sour milk, give one teaspoonful of soda 
stirred in a pail of milk.—[J. C. Oliver. 


Machinery Needed. 


S ILOS G. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Leg and Body Wash. 





Round, of Any Size, and all 





Race horses often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the hard tracks. Nothing takes 
out this stiffness and soreness 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


apply to the legs and put on light 
bandages.Sponre the body and put 
on light blanket. Guaranteed to 
produce desired results or money 


back. 
Resdville Trotting Park, Mass., March 
Dr. 8, A. Tuttle, V.S. ee ee 
Dear Sir :—I have used your Elixir for the ten ye in the 
diluted form for a legand body wash, I oles itt “A pte 
for k i; hors soring —~ ae done up with this wash 
are much less liable ¢o take coid when done up with witch hazel 
or any ot wash I ever used. J. H. NAY 
Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St:,- Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixir-—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all Misters; they offeronty temporary retiefifany. 
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SHARPLES 
Cream 


Separators. 


1900 Dairy Separators, 


(The new Tubulars are 
world-beaters. ) 


Capacity. Price, 
Butter Cupcrubuiar) 1751bs $ 50 
WHS Hand Sep., 300 “ 
No.1 Safety Hand, 325 
No.2 Safety Hand, 500 
No.6 TubularHand,675 
No.9 Tubu!ar Hand,875 
Steam Turbine, 325 
Steam Turbine, 600 


Send for New Catalogue 
No. 34 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES 00., 
28 So. Canal St. Chicago, Ii. 








’ i Aut 
= Butter Making tom" 
ao ° i ‘ Separator 
~ SIMpIified Sor eoreme cont 
= and better butter. Farmers’ and Agents 
& Gold-mine. 100. 


Price $2.50; worth 
Send -tamp for particulars, 


’ Automatic Cream SeparaterCo, Box 4,Quineyill 





KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL! 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On ana | 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., 


Paint Without Oil, 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


Winchester, Ky. 








A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Water- 
4 of 
the use of oil. 


town, N. Y., has discovered a 


. making 
a new kind of paint without 


He 





The discoverer of Powdrpaint. 
calls it Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmer a 
dry powder and all that is required is cold water 
to make a paint storm proof, fire proof and as 
durable as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone, brick and iron, spreads and lcoks 
like ofl paint and costs about one fourth what 
the farmer has heretofore had to pay for paint. 
Write to Mr. A, L. Rice, 28 C. Arsenal St., Water- 
town, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
of his new discovery, also color card and full 
information showing how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor epoa the advertiser aad the 
publishers by stating that they sew the adver- 








tisement in this journal 
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Plums and Prunes. 


*r, A. WAUGH, VERMONT. 








Horticulturists are now and always have 
been much at variance as to what should 
be called a prune. In this country, partic- 
ularly in the Pacific states, a prune is any 
plum that can be dried and sold as a prune. 
From the standpoint of classification, such 
a definition cannot be accepted. Such an 
application of the term has never been 
made in France or Germany, where these 
plums are largely grown. The confusion 
which arises from the loose use of the term 
prune is painfully evident, especially to 
Pacific coast horticulturists: and it seems 
much better when we speak of prunes to 
use that word to designate a pomological 
group rather than a commercial accident. 
From the standpoint of classification, the 
only proper way to do is to select some type 
which has certain visible and recognizable 
characteristics, and to call those varieties 
prunes which bear a sufficient resemblance 
to the selected type. The variety which 
would be best understood and most readily 
accepted as a type by American pomolo- 
gists is doubtless Fellenberg, sometimes 
called Italian prune, illustrated in the ac- 
companying engraving. Other varieties 
which might be commonly accepted as 
prunes are German prune, and Prune 
d’ Agien, 

The group characters which may be as- 
signed to the prunes, considering them as 
a distinct type, are as follows: Trees and 
foliage, various; fruit, mostly medium to 
large, always oval or ellipsoid, usually with 
one side of the oval straighter than the 
other; compressed; color, blue or purple; 
flesh, mostly greenish-yellow, rather firm; 
stone, usually free in a large cavity. 

It will be seen that the group, as thus 
characterized, corresponds fairly well to the 
popular western conception of what is a 
prune. The prune type is one of the most 
striking and perhaps, commercially, the 
most important of any of our cultivated 
plums. 

I 


Handling the Peach Crop. 


W. D. HINDS, 





This is the most difficult part of the bus- 
iness of peach culture. Most anyone can 
pick green peaches and throw them on the 
ground. But when you want help to pick 
peaches that are just ready to be picked, 
help who will pick all that are ready and 
not get some that are unripe, and should 
hang a day or two more, you will find this 
class of help very scarce and hard to se- 
cure. 

Two years ago when we had a large crop 
1 kept going over my orchards when they 
commenced to ripen and gleaned all that 
were ready and some that would have been 
better if they hung a day or two more. My 
brother and the commission men all began 
to find a little fault because there were 
some a little too hard. My brother said he 
wasn’t going to pick his until they were 
ripe. He wanted them ready to eat when 
they reached the market. I said to him, 
“TI am afraid you are missing it, that you 
don’t pick more fruit.” Well, one night 
there came a thunder shower and a wind 
such as I never Want to see in a peach or- 
chard. The day before the shower was a 
hot one. Peaches mellowed fast, and the 
result was, my brother had over 500 baskets 
to pick off the ground of bruised, dirty fruit 
that must all be brushed, and then it was 
worth only half-price. So of the two horns 
of the dilemma, I prefer to pick a little too 
soon rather than let them get ahead of me 
and begin to drop. Then if a wind does 
come, we have the feeling, Well I have done 
the best I could, and saved so much any- 
way. 

Having the fruit picked, the next step is 

*From advance sheets of Prof F. A. 
‘Waugh’s book on Plums and Plum Culture. 
Published by Orange Judd company. 


to carry it to the picking tables. This we 
found could be best done by use of the racks 
we made to ship them in by the carload. 
These are 6 ft long and hold seven baskets, 
two men carrying seven baskets very eas- 
ily. For packing, I prefer girls or women. 
They have better taste and will handle the 
fruit more carefully than. men and boys. 
We make about four grades, extras, Ist, 2d 
and 3d. This method puts the fruit in the 
best possible condition to suit all classes 
of pocketbooks. There are people who will 
buy nothing but the best and are ready to 
pay for it, while there are others who are 
just as well satisfied with a cheaper grade 
and who cannot afford the higher priced 
fruit, so we think careful sorting and grad- 
ing pays. 

Now we are ready for the marketing. 
Some weeks before this we find it a good 
plan to do a little advertising around the 
home towns. Have three or four good ped- 
dlers engaged either by the day or on com- 
mission; enough to handle about ali of the 
second and third grades and some of the 
firsts. This relieves your big markets of 
so much, and your saving of freight and 
commission will about pay for peddling the 
fruit. Then this fruit being put right into 
consumers’ hands, is soon eaten or canned 
and there is no waste. Whereas if it had 
been sent to a wholesale house, by the time 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


general protector I think the wire screen 
surpasses all others. The cost of wire, 
placing and all work was less than 3c per 
tree on trees from two to four inches in 
diameter and would be less on smaller trees. 
I shall place a good many of these on large 
trees as sun protectors this fall, using the 
finest mesh wire that I can get. I want my 
co-sufferers from ravages of mice, moles, 
borers and rabbits to use the wire screens 
and save their trees. 


Soils for Winter Vegetables. 


*c, E. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





The question of soils is an important one, 
and to many beginners it seems to be ex- 
tremely complicated. The underlying prin- 
ciples are simple. Beginners hear it said 
that the man who forces winter vegetables 
makes and mixes his own soil to order. 
and some of them get the notion that 
these different soils must be weighted and 
mixed as carefully as a druggist com- 
rounds a prescription. A more serious 
error is the common notion that there is 
one particular kind of mixture that must 
be had for lettuce, another for tomatoes, 
etc. So far as texture is concerned, there 
is a certain amount of truth in such state- 
ments, but the beginner rarely gives much 
thought to the important matter of tex- 

ture, and is liable to 














think that the ques- 
tion is almost whol- 
ly one of plant food. 
The truth is that the 
elements of fertility 
can readily he sup- 
plied and that the 
first thing to con- 
sider is texture. 

A heavy clay soil 
is to be avoided for 
the reason that its 


particles are likely 
to run together, and 
become cemented, 


particularly when 
watered with a hose. 
The ideal forcing 
house soil is one that 
is rich in plant food, 
but especial stress 
should be laid on the 
fact that the soil 
should be of a mel- 
low, fibrous and uni- 
form texture, so that 
water will soak 








through uniformly, 


THE FELLENBERG PRUNE and leave the top 


it had been sold and had reached the con- 
sumer, a large percentage is wasted. The 
fancy and No 1 fruit, haying gone to a mar- 
ket where there is plenty of money and 
customers who want the best and are will- 
ing to pay well, it brings a satisfactory 
price. 





-Wire Screen for Protecting Fruit Trees. 
A. D, BARNES, WISCONSIN. 





Having lost several splendid apple trees 
in the past few years from meadow moles 
and field mice, gnawing the bark off the 
trunks close to base (some of the trees were 
8 to 4 in in diameter), I set myself to work 
to prevent this loss. I bought wire mos- 
quito netting and cut it into strips of dif- 
ferent lengths and widths. I then rolled 
each strip around a broom handle to form 
it. Pieces were selected suited to the hight 
and diameter of each tree. These were un- 
rolled and set around the trunk and pushed 
down an inch or so into the soil. Each 
piece laps from one to four inches. The lap 
becomes smaller as the trunk expands. The 
wire was well pointed before it was used. 

I placed 500 of these on one orchard last 
August and everyone is in perfect order to- 
day. Not a tree in the 500 was injured by 
mice, sun scald or borers. .I should judge 
the wire will last about five years. As a 


> 


loose and rather dry. 

It is very important 
that the scil should not become sour. A 
soil which is always wet on top breeds 
fungi, which are very damaging, es- 
pecially to lettuce. It is possible 
te 6|6©ge. to the other extreme and 
by the use of much manure or litter make 
a soil so loose that it will not hold enough 
water to keep the plants in good condi- 
tion. 

In general, a good forcing house. soil 
may be made by using one-third rotted 
sod, one-third good loam, and the remain- 
der of equal parts leaf mold and well- 
rotted manure. However, this is not an 
absolute. recipe. It can be modified in- 
definitely. The sods when inverted and 
placed at the bottom of a bench furnish 
good drainage. The loam should have 
plenty of fiber in it, in order to retain the 
moisture that the plants need. The main 
idea in the case of the well-rotted manure 
is to add plant food. All these elements 
should be brought to a central place and 
thoroughly - mixed. 





Black Hamburg Grapes are the favorites 
for hothouse culture. They frequently sell 
for $4 to 5 a pound in New York during 
March. 


*From an address at the winter meeting 
of the eastern New York horticultural so- 
ciety. 











White Hamburgs. 





This breed has many good qualities, the 
hens being great layers, non-sitters, good 
foragers and the most beautiful of many 
of the prolific laying breeds. The only 
drawback is the smallness of the eggs, 
which bars them out of wholesale markets. 

For family use or special trade they are 





PEN OF WHITE HAMBURGS. 


satisfactory and are cheaply produced, the 
birds being light eaters. Some strains lay 
eggs of regular commercial size. The Gold- 
en, Silver and Black varieties have prac- 
tically the same qualities, the white ones 
having the distinct advantages possessed 
by the white breeds, being fairly easy to 
breed to uniform color and with light pin 
feathers. The pen illustrated is from 
Tashmint poultry farm, Mass, and scores 
186%. 





Clean Out the Lice. 


The house should be stripped of all mov- 
able fixtures, including feed and water ves- 
sels, nests and perches. Remove and burn 
all litter. If you can make the house tight 
fumigate thoroughly with sulphur, hydro- 
cyanic acid gas or bisulphide of carbon. The 
gas treatment is the most effective, but 
great care must be exercised in using it. 
Multiply the length, breadth and hight of 
your house together and to every cubic 
foot of contents use .20 gram of best grade 
potassium tyanide, one-half more best sul- 
phuric acid and one-half more water than 
acid. Put the acid in a stone or glass jar, 
pour in the water and then put in the 
cyanide, after which get out and shut the 
door quickly. Thus a house 8xi0 and 6 ft 
high would require 3 oz (Troy weight) of 
cyanide, 4% ozs (liquid measure) acid and 
6% ozs water. 

The nest boxes and perches should be 
thoroughly painted with kerosene and then 
whitewashed. To each gallon of lime wash 
add 1 oz crude carbolic acid. Burn the 
nest boxes if they are old. If the house 
cannot be fumigated whitewash thoreugh- 
ly, being sure that the wash reaches all 
crevices and cracks on walls, floor and ceil- 
ing. In the bottom of each nest place a 
handful of tebacco stumps before putting in 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Nickel Plate Road offers special ad- 


vantages for summer tourists on its peer- 
less trio of daily express trains. No 4, 
leaving Chicago at 2.30 p m, will be found 
a special favorite for Niagara Falls, St 
Lawrence river points, the Thousand Isl- 
ands, the Adirondack and Catskill moun- 
tains, and all lower Canadian points, as 
also to Rochester, Syracuse, Rome, Utica, 
and all points in the Genesee and Mohawk 
valleys. Also for all northern and eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey points, em- 
bracing Elmira, Binghamton, Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre and all points in the anthra- 
cite coal regions; also for Chautauqua lake 
points, every day. Individual club meals 
with popular cuisine, ranging in price from 
35c to $1 on all our dining cars. No excess 
fares on any train of the Nickel Plate road. 
Rates always the lowest. Write, wire, 
*phone or call on nearest agent, or J. Y. 
Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams St, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


new nesting material. Dust the fowls well 
with insect or lice powder. If they roost in 
old sheds or barns these should be white- 
washed also. With a small spray pump 
the wash can be put on very quickly and 
effectively. Kerosene emulsion is a good 
remedy also. 





Killing and Picking Ducks. 


GEORGE H. POLLARD, 





The Muscovy and Pekin ducks are the 
leading market birds. The Muscovy has to 
be from two to four weeks older than the 
Pekin before it can be dressed, and is some- 
times four months old when killed. After 
a duck gets its age it is rather deceptive 
as to weight, as it is then fat and solid. 
Pure-bred Pekins of proper grade should 
weigh about 11 Ibs per pair at 11 weeks old. 
The smaller birds serve a purpose in hotels 
and restaurants. A quarter of a bird is 
served to each customer, and in that way 
the smaller birds answer the purpose just 
as well as the larger, nicer-looking ones. 
It does not pay to raise these small birds 
as well as it does to raise the large ones, 
for it costs just as much to raise, dress 
and market them, and they will not reach 
the largest birds by 1c per lb, though there 
is a season when there is a call for the 
small birds. One great drawback with 
ducks is that the shrinkage is so great as 
compared with other poultry that it seems 
a high-priced meat. 

In different parts of the country, modes 
of dressing differ. In the west they are 
headed and drawn and sometimes scalded, 
but generally dry picked. A dry-picked 
bird holds its color better than one scalded. 
Sealded birds appear puffy and are likely 
to turn dark by exposure to the air. I 
think in New York state quite a good many 
are scalded. The market price of: scalded 
birds would be from 2 to 4c per Ib less than 
for dry-picked birds. In New England 
scalded birds could not be sold unless there 
was a shortage in the market. 

Green ducks are shipped with heads on 
and undrawn. They are picked down one- 
half of the neck and to the first wing 
joint. The feathers from the white ducks 
are quite valuable, being worth 37 to 39c- 
per lb, and colored ones 17 to 23c. The 
feathers would make quite a difference in 
the season’s profit were you using colored 
or white birds. You cannot get the colored 
birds without the colored pin-feathers, and 
of all distressing’ sights for the poultry- 
man, a bird shot with pin-feathers is the 
worst. At the stage when they should be 
dressed for the greatest profit, if the pin- 
feathers are thick all over the bird, it is 
impossible to dress them so that they will 
not have a badly tattooed appearance. 
Pekin ducks as compared with Muscovys 
would dress at 10 weeks, while the Mus- 
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covys would dress at 14. At 12 weeks the 
Pekin would require little pin-feathering. 

After killing, which is done by cutting 
in the roof of the mouth, and picking, the 
birds should, in warm weather, be thrown 
into cold water immediately after picking 
and allowed to soak for an hour or two. 
Then the blood is washed out of the head 
and bill and feathers and they are thrown 
into a tank of ice water. By putting them 
in the warmer water first, it swells the 
flesh and closes the pores, then by putting 
—— into the ice water all the remaining 
animal heat is expelled and they are left 
white, hard and firm. To give them the best 
shape they should be tied before going into 
the water. If the wings are folded close to 
the sides of the body, and tied down and 
the birds are put into the water, it gives 
them a better shape and appearance. for 
market. In shipping, they can be kept from 
24 to 48 hours in ice water, but if kept 
longer than that they should be packed in 
ice. In shipping them to market, pack them 
in the same way if it is a two or three 
hours’ journey. Put in a barrel a layer of 
ice, then a layer of ducks, and on top of all 
put a layer of ice. The ice water trickling 
down among the ducks keeps them in good 
shape. 
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Rat Proof Coop—The plan shows how 
the coop is built. Mine is a large one, di- 
vided into three apartments. Each is cov- 
ered in front, the lower space, with a stid- 
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WILL KEEP OUT RATS. 


ing frame, eovered with 18 in galvanized 
heavy wire netting. The dot is a small 
hole with a large wire nail through the 
frame. The two dots above are holes ‘for, 
fastening the screen frame so the chicks 
can run, and confine the hen, or the hen 
can run, as one wishes. The legs are about 
3 in high, so there is no chance for rats to 
work underneath. Mine also prevents loss 
by possible drowning in a heavy shower. 
With the frame down at night, cats, rats 
or other pests are kept out.—{Pa Reader. 





All farmers in this state who are not 
readers of American Agriculturist should 
be, and not only those in this state, but 
every farmer in the U S.—[{C. D. Grimm, 
Center Co, Pa. 











What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. They 
are commonly due to defective digestion but 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves ? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor and general debility. 

How are they expelled ? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla‘ 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for al 
humors. 


Perfect in principle. Prac- 

tical in operation. Gives 
@ the maximum results for 
& the minimum labor. We 
can tell you more about 
it in our catalogue. Mailed 
for the asking. IOWA INCU- 
BATOR CO., 525 E. Grand Ave., 
Mention thisPaper DesMoines, la. 


FRU] T EVAPORATOR 


THE ZIMMERMAN 
Standard Machine 


ae BL sizes one 4 ee Catalogue free. 
fron WORKS O0., Cincinnati, 0. 
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WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT, © 











LOTS. OF EGGS BEANS LOTS OF MONEY, 


‘ou can double 
double the egg product. 


a toy you fe is easily the ee 


. MANN’S NEW. BONE CUTTERS 


peegeee wees and loss in the 
Srenn's OF oem Outtera, @ ite Crystal 


Grit 
business profitable. Ontntogus fr oa. F. W. MANN 00., Box 10 MILFORD, MASS, 
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Swinging Food Trays make the 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
Furty Cents for six months; if not paid in advanc 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘0l, shows that payment has n 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be ‘changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate line 
(4 lines te the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
yon and also credit us with your trade. American Agnri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
yuarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
hrough any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while afl the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do busmess with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would haye if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stam 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than .00,  orie-cent =: 
Money orders, checks and drafts should 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 
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The fair season is now in full swing and 
all farmers and their families will take a 
day off and make a picnic to attend the 
county fair. It comes but once a year and 
. is the place, not only to see fine stock and 
farm products, but to meet old friends and 
acquaintances and to forget the cares of 
the farm and home for a while. The sea- 
son in the Empire state was opened by the 
very successful state fair held at Syracuse 
last week. It is followed this week by the 
state fairs of Maine and New Hampshire; 
and then by Vermont, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, ending up the season in October 
with the state fair of Delaware and the big 


Danbury fair in Connecticut. 
—__ 


A new kind of gold mine and a more 
profitable one would be the discovery of a 
mine of potash. The importance of this el- 
ement in fertilizing crops is constantly be- 
coming more and more recognized. Aside 
from the supply of potash furnished by sta- 
ble: manure and by wood ashes, etc, the 
potash now employed for manurial pur- 
poses is mostly imported from the potash 
mines of Saxony, in eastern Germany. In- 
deed, potash to the value of $3,000,000 is 
annually imported. Now this mineral is 
associated with salt or other forms of soda 
in the mines of Germany. Why may it not 


occur in some of the alkaline or salt de- 
posits that are so common over a large part 
of the arid west or southwest? The gov- 
ernment ought to spend some money pros- 
pecting fer potash. An. unlimited deposit. 





EDITORIAL 


of it in our western country would keep at 
home the millions now sent abroad to pay 
for imported potash, would reduce the price 
of fertilizers and benefit the country in a 
variety of ways. 

lll cincetics 


King Corn to Go Still Higher. 





We desire photographs pertaining to 
King Corn. Pictures are wanted showing 
plowing of land for crop, planting, culti- 
rating, listing, harvesting, stacking, en- 
siloing; cutting, bauling, grinding, etc. Also 
photographs of corn shown at exhibitions, 
pictures of different varieties of corn 
growing or in the ear, etc, etc. Any per- 
son having one or more pictures pertaining 
to this subject. is requested to send same 
to American Agriculturist, New York, writ- 
ing full name and address on back, together 
with particulars, or the latter may be sent 
by mail. Any pictures marked on back, 
“to be returned,” will be sent back in due 
course. Experimenters, manufacturers, 
railroads, or societies that have collections 
of such photographs, will please write us 
some account of what they. have before 
forwarding same. 

We desire to use a selection from such 
pictures in advancing the interests of King 
Corn. 

The vessibilities of this magnificent crop 
have not yet begun to be realized. Those 
who have any ideas for increasing the use 
of corn or its products in any way, at 
home or abroad, are also invited to com- 
municate the same to us.. New methods 
for handling the crop or any of the work 
pertaining to it, or for utilizing the fodder, 
husks, cobs, ete, will be welcome. 

We believe that much improvement is 
yet possible along these lines to the ad- 
vantage of every corn grower. 

The trusts are breaking down—some of 
them, The investing public is afraid of 
their securities because these stocks con- 
tain so much “water.” Indeed, many com- 
binations were put together not to get the 
benefit of consolidation and better man- 
agement, but simply to enable some dar- 
ing promoter to get a big “rake off” with 
little or no risk to himself. There is a long 
list of so-called trusts of which this is true. 
Such combinations are learning by bitter 
experience that the greatest harmony and 
the highest ability are needed to make their 
management successful, even more than in 
small corporations or individual enterprises, 
Without this essential there is no good 
in consolidating. Farmers have learned a 
similar lesson as a result of various ex- 
periences. They used to think, and the 
more ignorant farmers still believe, that 
some magic is inherent in organization or 
associated effort. They forget that without 
the right kind of leadership or manage- 
ment, there is not as much in co-operation 
as in individualism. Indeed, a number of 
men who seek to co-operate without proper 
leadership are worse off than when each 
one is for himself, because they are like an 
army without a head,—are really a mob. 
But with the right kind of management, 
any wisely organized and properly con- 

ducted form of associated effort is sure to 
prove highly beneficial to all concerned. 

With savings banks all over the central 
west and in the middle and eastern states 
reducing the rate of interest from 4 to 3% or 
even 3 per cent, the difficulty of getting a 
reasonable income from savings is all the 
time increasing. Is it any wonder that 
gilt-edge loans on choice farm _ security 
should be in demand at 5 or 6 per cent. 
Indeed the farmers’ credit may be said to be 
fully restored. This is due in part to the 
herculean efforts in that direction by 
American Agriculturist during the hard 
times a few years ago. As we write there lies 
before us a circular of a Chicago land- 
credit company, offering investments in 
farm loans at a price that nets investors 
from 4.4 to 4.8 per cent, the borrower evi- 
dently paying 5.to 5% per cent. These loans 
are on farms in Ia, IN, Minn, Neb and Mo. 











This particular concern has loaned nearly 
$50,000,000 on farm mortgage security dur- 


ing the past 20 years, “has never lost a 
customer by reason of a poor loan,’’ and out 
of $10,000,000 now loaned there is only $363 
of interest overdue more than six months, 
Facts like these, as well as the experience 
of insurance companies and other well con- 
ducted investment agencies, fully confirm 
all that American Agriculturist has ever said 
in behalf of the farmers’ credit. While ii 
is well enough for farmers like other people 
to salt down a little surplus in gilt-ede& 
securities, as a general proposition the 
average farmer can make no better invest- 
ment, after paying his mortgage and othe: 
debts, than the improvement of his farm, 
stock and home. Such an investment will 
pay better dividends, both in cash and in 
adding to the comfort and pleasure of life, 
than any investment that can be made. 





Preparatory to the winter meetings of 
the various farmers’ organizations, the of- 
ficers now have before them the work of 
outlining plans, that these may be a suc- 
cess. The program committee needs both 
sympathy and co-operation fromthe mem- 
bers of these organizations, whether na- 
tional, state or local. It #s no easy mat- 
ter to secure a list of speakers and sub- 
jects which will be both entertaining and 
instructive. Granted; but, gentlemen of the 
program committee, if you can’t secure just 
what you want, don’t take up second-class 
speakers and second-class subjects. Busy 
people have no time to waste on such. In- 
stead, shorten the convention or institute, 
or pian for a question box to bring out the 
experience of practical farmers on two 01 
three good subjects earlier treated. 





More farmers are needed in state and 
national legislatures. We make this state- 
ment not simply because we are working 
for the farmers, but in behalf of the weal 
of the whole public. It is true that some 
farmer members of congress or of state leg- 
islatures are not much on speechmaking, 
they may not even be highly educated, but 
they are certain to have a great fund of 
hard-headed commonsense and a keen ap- 
preciation of the value of the taxpayers’ 
money. Such representatives of the plain 
people are greatly needed to offset the in- 
fluence and votes of the lawyers and other 
men who get into office mainly because of 
their gift of gab. The latter too often have 
enly a one-sided view of the public inter- 
est, and little if any conception of the value 
of-money. 





Suburban development and the rapid ex- 
tension of electric railways through coun- 
try districts in recent years have brought 
disappointment to some of the puffed-up 
cities which expected the federal census to 
emphasize their bigness. The trolly car 
has induced many persons to move their 
residences into suburb and village who 
otherwise would have been included within 
the city limits. It has been more of an 
evener in distributing population than gen- 
erally realized, and the rate of incerease 
during the past 10 years within city lines 
is therefore often surprisingly small. Per 
contra, the country profits -by the advent 
of the trolly, when held within reasonable 
restrictions. 





Your Stand on the Belgian hare question 
is very satisfactory to fruit growers. These 
animals reproduce so rapidly that they will 
soon overrun the country and prove a dan- 
gerous pest to orchards and gardens. We 
already have trouble enough with the small 
cottontail rabbits and can easily imagine 
what would resujt if Belgian hares became 
numerous and run wild. The meat is only 
good to eat in the winter time, and even 
then many people do not like it. It is all 
right for a change, but not desirable as a 
steady diet. I hope you will unite with 


other leading agricultural papers and dis- 


courage the introduction of these animals. 
[Herman Pfaender. 








Haul Manure as It Is Made. 


E. R. STYER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





I like to haul the manure to the field as 
soon as it is made, and spread at once. I 
have been doing this whenever I can. Last 
winter I covered a sod field in that way, 
hauling sometimes when there was snow 
on the ground. The resulf was an extra 
yield of corn. During the drouth I could go 
in the field, take my foot amd scratch up 
with little effort plenty of very moist soil. 
During the entire growing season the ground 
was always loose. The manure in the soil 
acted as a sponge to hold the moisture. 
The soil was somewhat sandy, iron-stone, 
and sloped southwest. I-would greatly pre- 
fer to draw out as made than to let it lay 
in an open yard for the better part to leach 
away. I have found that manure put on 
sod early in fall shows better results than 
if not spread until late in spring, and be- 
sides the ground is not ruined by being 
hauled over while it is soft. 

I like to put the mranure on the truck 
patches as early as possible, and leave it 
until spring. If I could, I would have a 
manure spreader, then I would keep my 
manure in covered shed, when I could not 
spread directly from stables. We hawe many 
spreaders in our neighborhood, and they are 
showing excellent results. The time is 
drawing near when every progressive farm- 
er will own a manure spreader. The price 
seems too high for many. Even at the pres- 
ent price, $125, I believe it to be a good in- 
vestment. I prefer to plow corn in 
spring, put om roller, let the ground lay 
awhile, then harrow -well, permitting no 
crust to form on top. I have no trouble 
with grass growing, and the corn starts 
off very readily. 





They Swindled Farmers. 





Two of the most dangerous bunco men 
in the country are in the toils at Spring- 
field, Mass, under indictment for swind- 
ling Farmer Leonard of Feeding Hills out 
of $4000. They are Franklin Smith and 
James Blackwell and under various aliases 
have operated from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic coast and from Texas to Camada. 








FRANKLIN SMITH, 


Farmers have usually been their victims. 
A third member of the gang, Charlie Ad- 
ams, has avoided arrest. 

These men are credited with being the 
originators of the gold brick swindle, and 
their modus operandi has been practical- 
ly the same in every instance. Smith, 
smooth talking and of fine appearance, 
poses as a ranch owner who has discov- 
ered a rich gold mine. The property can 
be bought from the government for little 


money. He casually mentions that an In- 
dian is traveling with him having in his 
possession some rich samples of the ore 
that probably can be obtained for a song. 
A meeting between the prospective victim 
and Indian is arranged. The Indian, who 
is none other than Adams wearing an In- 
dian mask and blanket, is found in a lonely 
spot, but being shy will not approach with- 
in speaking distance. Smith goes io him, 





JAMES BLACKWELL. 


returning presently with a heavy shining 
yellow mass of metal. The victim is in- 
vited to bore into it with an augur. The 
scraps of yellow metal are carefully gath- 
ered up and Smith and victim return to 
the village, There a government assayer, 
none other than Blackwell, providentially 
turns up. The scraps are _ tested, pro- 
nounced pure gold and the last vestige of 
doubt in the victim’s mind removed by an 
offer from the supposed assayer of $10 or 
15 for the yellow chips. There is then lif- 
tle difficulty in disposing of the bricks for 
several thousands of the victim’s hard- 
earned cash and the precious trio have de- 
camped before the swindle is discovered. 

The men have plenty of money back of 
them and do not hesitate to jump bail when 
caught. Smith has amassed a fortune in 
his profession. A partial list of his known 
victims in the past seven years sums up to 
over $100,000. The men are now wanted in 
Hastings, Neb, Province of Quebec and 
Northwest Territory for jobs done since 
the Leonard swindle in April. Human na- 
ture is the same the world over and as 
gullible in the west as in the east. 


Smoke to Keep Away Frost. 


A. A, SOUTHWICK, 








A perfect smoke arrangement which will 
completely cover acres of ground if the 
conditions are such that the smoke will 
settle where it is wanted, is made by tak- 
ing a cylinder made of sheet iron 2 ft in 
diameter and 8% ft high, with a grate 
bolted in 16 in from the bottom. A door 
6x¥ in is set in 4 in from the botiom and 
another for convenience in putting in dry 
wood when needed, 11 in above the grate. 
A piece of old wagon tire is neatly riveted 
on top and bottom, which makes a sub- 
stantial rim. As soon as the arrangement 
was ready I cut a wheelbarrow load of 
weeds in the woods and a little dry rub- 
bish wood for the grate and after cover- 
ing the top of the smoker with a forkful 
of the green weeds, applied the match; and 
such a smoke for a half hour my recollec- 
tions fails to recall. 

As soon as the fire appears, pile on more 
green stuff. There is so little fire below 
that the weeds on top do not waste away 
very rapidly. Keep the lower door open 
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until you wish to have the fire go out, then 
close it and the fire is gone in a twinkling. 
The cost of one smoker is too much, but 
if a quantity were made, the expense might 
be brought within the reach of everyone 
having a garden. This one cost $10, which 
perhaps is not excessive, considering the 
amount of good it can accomplish. A local 
tinsmith and blacksmith did the work. In 
spring when green stuff is not available, 
green pine chips, pine foliage and the like 
car be used for smoke material. 

Brooder Houses—A. W., Cal: One boiler 
will heat six houses 100x13 ft, but it will not 
give satisfaction because in starting there 
will be only a few brooders filled with 
chickens, To heat them you will be at the 
expense of running the large boiler. A hbet- 
ter plan is to have one house fitted up by 
itself, which will not be so expensive to 
run at the start. Then under certain con- 
ditions the balance of the houses can all 
be run with one heater or boiler. The pipes 
must all terminate at the same altitude. 
Should one house stand on higher ground 
than the rest it will become hotter than 
the others as the hot water will run to the 
highest point. It will take a man to care 
for each of the houses, as they fill up with 
chickens. There should never be more than 
100 chickens in one prooder.—[G. A. McFet- 
ridge, Pennsylvania. 
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Much Phosphoric Acid which was un- 
available became available after treating 
the land with lime in some R I experiments. 











McCORMICK 


WINS 
PARIS. 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company of Chicago, has been awarded the 
Grand Prize on Harvesting Machines at the 
Paris Exposition. This is the highest 
award. 

The McCormick y also received 
the highest award, a gold medal, on binder 
twine, for the superior quality of its product. 


+ twine machinery from the celebrated 
cCormick twine mill was exhibited to the 
awarded a medal. 


“— and 

McCormicks have received the 
sargest number of awards, as well as the 
highest awards made to any American 
exhibitor. In addition to the Grand Prize 
on machines and Gold Medal on twine they 
have received two medals in the department 
of metallurgy for superiority in forming 
metals into special parts for machines; in 
the department of machinery a medal for 
factory machinery, and also silver and 
bronze medals in other classes, six medals 
in es besides the Grand Prize. 

¢ International juries of the Exposition 

have recognized the great emia wrought 
by McCormick machines and this large — 
ber of awards is a great triumph for 

In addition to winning these awards, the 
Gold Medal and 200 Senin, ae sin by the 
est award for binders, was won 
McCormick Binder at the field trea at 
Coulommiers on July 19,.against all comers. 
This is the greatest and most important trial 
Ps 5 an during the Exposition year. 


“The Most Cider 


site BENT QUALITY cat 
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Fair Promise for Apple Exports. 





Another trade year in apple exports has 
been opened and dealers are making in- 
itiaé shipments of autumn fruit. Of course 
the heavy business of the year will be dur- 
ing the season Oct-Mar, and the movement 
should prove liberal. Following the heavy 
crop of '96, total exports were substantially 
3,000,000 bbls, dropping sharply the next two 
years and amounting to 1,300,000 bbls in the 
season ’99-'00. 

Conditions attending the foreign apple 
trade are somewhat unusualthis year. There 
is every prospect of a big' crop in the U S 
and Canadian provinces and at the same 
time orchards in England and on the con- 
tinent are also heavily loaded. These are 
chiefly autumn varieties and are out of.the 
way before the heavy movement from this 
side begins. Leading European dealers, ac- 
cording to their latest advices to American 
Agriculturist, see no reason why the ex- 
port trade in apples should not be large, 
in spite of conditions named. They em- 
phasize the fact that a big crop in this 
country means the easy possiblity of se- 
curing a good lot of apples to ship abroad. 
Furthermore, that England and the con- 
tinent of Europe will be ready to absorb 
large quantities of our splendid fruit. It 
is hoped that French import laws will be so 
modified as to permit unhampered move- 
ment to that large consuming country. Ger- 
many should take a good many apples and 
in the past two years our exports have 
been gaining a stronger foothold in Aus- 
tria, etc. 

With a liberal crop of apples in England, 
France and Germany, naturally serving to 
affect the price of fruit imported from 
America, especially early in the season, it 
is very evident that our packers and ship- 
pers must exercise great care in sending 
only the highest class fruit. A leading Lon- 
don auction house writes us that only those 
who know the right variety to send and 
understand the packing will have a chance 
of making a profit, and that early fall fruit 
will not bring remunerative prices on Lon- 
don market, but that late fall varieties 
should answer very well for Liverpool and 
Glasgow, where conditions are different. 
London is surrounded by a heavy apple 
producing section and therefore independ- 
ent early in the season, but these are gen- 
erally out of the way by the end of Oct. 
While the general impression among large 
dealers and exporters on this side of the 
ocean is that prices will rule medium to low, 
there will no doubt be periods when ani- 
mation and strength will be the rule and 
when large supplies of good, well-packed 
fruit will meet an active demand in the 
foreign markets. 

Sc far as actual prices at present are 
concerned, it is almost useless to quote. 
The foreign demand is still very small and 
local trade requires good bright table fruit 
at anything like decent prices, soft stock 
and cider apples going at low figures. The 
following table shows the foreign move- 
ment during a long series of years: 
®XP TS @PPLES FROM U S AND CANADA IN BBLS. 


Season Liverpoc! London Glasgow Other Total 
1899-6 644,857 319,869 211.555 6,840 1.293,121 
1898-9 495,697 194,771 167,713 78,827 937,002 
1897-8 490,138 198,281 123,828 100.749 913,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716-771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,2 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,119 1,438,15 
1893-4 101.205 32,581 28,524 2,530 174,841 
1892-3 798 291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203.538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282,5 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-0 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 667,762 
18+8-9 790,502 279,374 272,068 y 1,407,409 
1887-8 546,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7 468,555 187,840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4 46,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3: 253.432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 239 "252 
1880-1 839,444 177,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 


That foreign deaiers are very friendly 
to American apples is indicated by a lead- 
ing Liverpool auctioneer who writes us that 
English farmers do not pay attention to 
the marketing of home fruit and it has 
little or no influence on the American crop, 
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except perhaps the early varieties. The 
feature which may have some bearing, es- 
pecially during the early part of the sea- 
son, is damage to English orchards which 
took place in August by reason of heavy 
gales, probably reducing the crop some- 
what, compared with the earlier promise 
of excellent rate of yield. Another lead- 
ing foreign dealer expresses the opinion 
that good quality and fine colored apples 
from the U S and Canada will meet with 
ready outlet during the autumn and win- 
ter, but it is likely to be eminently a sea- 
son in which it will not be advisable to 
ship anything inferior or of second grade. 


— 


Sumatra Leaf in the North. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN GROWING SUMATRA TOBACCO 
UNDER SHADE AT POQUONOCK, CT. 


The Ct exper sta, with the help of the 
division of soils of the U S dept of agri, put 
up a frame work 30 ft wide and 500 ft long, 
inclosing more than one-thiid acre of to- 
baceo land and covered this frame with 
thin cheesecloth on the top and_ sides. 
Hight of frame is 9 ft. A door in one end 
admits teams for setting and cultivating, 
but is at other times closed, thus making 
over tobacco, a hail, insect proof. tent. 
Half of the area is set with Connec- 
ticut Havana and half with Florida-grown 
Sumatra tobacco. 

Rows are usual distance apart, but plants 
stand only 10 or 12 in apart in row, the 
thicker planting being adopted to diminish 
if possible the size of leaves. The crop is 
cultivated in the usual way. In ordinary 
weather and even in moderate squalls the 
cheesecloth suffers no damage. A ‘very se- 
vere wind squall, with heavy rain, tore it 
in some places where it had been fastened 
with wires, making some repairs necessary. 
With the experience of this year it is be- 
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lieved this tearing could be prevented an- 
other time. Rain, even the slightest show- 
er, passes through the cover easily. 

The air under the cover is damp, close and 
warmer than without for wind cannot draw 
through rapidly. The tobacco within, be- 
cause of these conditions, has made more 
rapid growth than without, and Aug id 
the untopped stalks were pressing against 
the. cheesecloth 9 ft from the ground. A 
drouth. stopped growth of crop outside for 
a time, but that under shade was not in- 
jured, the soil being-evidently damper than 
outside. This is due to the fact that the 
surface of the ground is protected by 
shade from dry, hot winds It is said that‘ 
there is no tobacco leaf without a hole in 
it, but owing to the protection of the 
cheesecloth it is hard to find, under the 
shade, single leaves which have been bit- 
ten or injured otherwise. 

The crop was ready to harvest Aug 20, 
ie, bottom leaves were ripe. Plants have 
not been cut but the four lowest leaves on 
each plant were first picked, laid in bas- 
kets, carried to the barn and strung on 
light strings fastened to laths which were 
hung in the barn in the usual way. As 
soon as the next three or four leaves on 
each stalk are ripe, a second picking is 
made and so on until the whole is gath- 
ered. By this means it is sought to harvest 
each leaf on the stalk when it is ripe and 
at its best. A portion of the crop, growing 
under shade, has been topped, however, 
and will be cut and cured in the usual 
way. This will serve to show whether 
the leaf cures better on the stalk or by 
itself. The cheesecloth cover on the field 
is called a “shade,” but anyone who 
stands under it in summer will soon see 
that it is rather a protector against insects, 
hail, high wind and drouth than a shade 
against sunlight. 

Now the object of this experiment is to 
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CTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready- 
mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 
surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 
ing. These brands are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is .readily 


National Lead Co., too William Street,.New™ York. 
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ESTABLISHED 4875. 


J, J. PITTS & CO. 


We are the only house in 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


That have handled 


| |APPLES 


For years and make a specialty 
of them. Write us. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


find out whether in our climate wrapper 
leaf of much better quality than we now 
raise can be grown under the slight shade 
of a cheesecloth cover and -whether Su- 
matra of approved size and quality, as well 
as Havana seed, can be raised success- 
fully. The trade calls for Sumatra, and it 
will have it. We believe our Connecticut 
seed is better, but our belief cuts no ice with 
the dealers and manufacturers, If they 
must have Sumatra can we grow it to suit 
them? That this can be done in Florida 
with financial success has been abundantly 
proved. But differences in soil and climate 
make it unsafe to conclude that what is 
done there can be done here.—[Director E. 
H. Jenkins, Ct Exper Sta. 
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Farmers’ Congress Adjourns. 





After a profitable session of three days 
at Colorado Springs the farmers’ nat’l 
congress adjourned without electing offi- 
cers or deciding on a place for next meet- 
ing. Presumably the officers of the past 
year will hold until their successors have 
been elected. The attendance at the con- 
gress was largely from the east, N Y, Mass, 
Pa and Ill being well represented. In all 
there were delegates from 27 states. In ad- 
dition to a bountiful supply of fruit donat- 
ed to the convention by growers at Grand 
Junction, Col, one carload of peaches, Dears, 
plums and apricots was sent by P. W. 
Tansill of N Mex. Sioux Falls and Fargo, 
S Db, Hot Springs, Ark, were candidates for 


the honor of entertaining the next con- 
gress Their claims will be presented to 
the executive committee. Side trips were 


taken by the delegates to Pike’s peak, Gar- 
den of the Gods and the Cheyenne canon. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring gov- 
ernment aid for an American merchant 
marine and the establishment of American 
mail routes to So America and other coun- 
tries, petitioning congress to increase the 
authority of the interstate commerce com- 
mission hy giving them power to regulate 
freight rates, pledging support to the pan- 
American congress at Buffalo in 1901, fa- 
voring the early construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal, favoring liberal appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, favoring the 
Grout bill, commending Sec Wilson for his 
efforts to secure new and better varieties 
of seeds, commending the irrigation inves- 
tigations of the U S dept of agri and fa- 
voring liberal appropriations for their sup- 
port, favoring the perpetual control of riv- 
ers used in irrigation and the union of land 
and water, protesting against the leasing 
of public land, favoring rural mail deliv- 
ery. Aid to steamships, control of rail- 
ways, government construction of a canal, 
appropriations for rivers and harbors were 
among the resolutions to be first presented 
and adopted. It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise that a resolution favoring lower rates 
on sleeping cars was defeated. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Better Crop Conditions. 





The late rains have improved the con- 
dition of fodder corn. Potatoes are being 
dug and the yield is considered below the 
average. There is some complaint of blight. 
Buckwheat promises to be a good crop. 
Apples have dropped considerably but will 
still give a large product. The rains have 
increased the size of peaches. Drouth and 
winds destroyed melon vines and shortened 
the crop. The hail storms of Aug 18 caused 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Excursion to Fort Wayne, Ind, and re- 


turn, via Nicke. Plate road, at rate of $4 
for the round trip, account national en- 
campment Union veteran legion: Tickets 
on sale Sept 9 to 12, inclusive, with return 
limit of Sept 18, 1900, and will be available 
on any of our three daily trains from Chi- 
cago at 10.35 a m, 2.30 p m and 10.30 p m, 
respectively. Vestibuled sleeping cars and 
first-class service in every respect. Chicago 
passenger station, Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue on elevated loop. City ticket 
office, 111 Adams street, Chicago. Write 
John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, for further information, or 
*phone Central 1057 





damage to the cranberry bogs. Some of 
the cranberry growers have begun to har- 
vest. 

At Bergen Point, grapes are reported in 
fine condition. Corn, tomatoes and onions 
will be a good crop. Potatoes are being dug. 
At Fair Lawn, potatoes will be about one- 
half a crop, melons are showing blight, fall 
pasturage good, At Livingston, pears are 
ripening and there will be a large crop. Mill- 
ington reports wheat land mostly ready for 
seeding; fruit is abundant, potatoes better 
than an average. 

Early apples are reported very abundant 
at Frenchtown, also peaches and plums. 
All kinds of truck injured by drouth, Plums 
are rotting at Hightstown. Tomatoes and 
pickle cucumbers are yielding well. Rain- 
fall light. Melon vines at Hazlet have been 
greatly injured by hot weather. Apples 
and pears reported dropping badly at King- 
wood. Peaches are being ipped in large 
quantities from Martinsville. Wheat and 
oats are a good crop, but potatoes short. 
At Whitehouse, the showerofthe 25th great- 
ly improved crop conditions, but apples are 
still dropping from the trees. 

New celery plants at Bridgeton are doing 
well since recent rains, and apples have 
stopped dropping. Many farmers are plow- 
ing. Canning factories at Elmer have been 
started, with prospects of a busy season. 
Garden truck at Fishing Creek is reported 
greatly improved by the rains, which, how- 
ever, came too late for the corn crop. Crops 
and even fences were damaged by the high 
wind at Friesburg. Sweet potatoes are re- 
ported a good yield at Moorestown. Pota- 
toes are ali dug. In Ocean Co, the outlook 
is considered favorable for a good crop of 
cranberries, but grasshoppers are doing 
some damage. At Vineland, considerable 
land is being seeded to crimson clover, al- 
though the soil is too dry for successful 
plowing. 





-Tri-State Fair—The grounds at North 
Hudson park, Guttenburg, are being made 
ready for the fair, Sept 18-22, 200 men being 
employed. The new buildings include exhi- 
bition booths and the amphitheater. A spe- 
cialty will be made of the automobile exhibit 
and there will be 10 races for this class of 
vehicles. 

Adulterated Milk—Chairman Wallace of 
the state dairy commission reports that of 
13 samples of milk taken from cans on the 
railroad platform in Atlantic City, 12 had 
showed evidence of having been treated 
with a preservative substance called for- 
maldehyde. This substance is supposed to 
have an injurious effect upon the consumer. 
One of the farmers who had shipped the 
milk declared that he had used no formalde- 
hyde and thought the substance must have 
been placed in the milk after it had left 
the farm. This investigation was the result 
of sickness, caused by use of the doctored 
milk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Warren Co—First part of Aug very hot 
and dry, somewhat cooler for past week, 
nights very cold. Frequent heavy showers 
bave done much good in this vicinity. Corn 
lcoks more encouraging and pastures im- 
proving. Threshing well under way, oats 
turning out 36 to 50 bu per acre. 


Prizes for Horticulturists—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Pa horticultura! socie- 
ty in Philadelphia, over 300 vases full of cut 
flowers were exhibited. Among winners in 
this class were James Hurley, John Mc- 
Cleary, W. Flower, W. Robertson; prizes 
for tomatoes went to Francis Canning, 
James McGregor; sugar corn, John Mc- 
(Cleary and Francis Canning. The prize for 
the best dish of 12 tomatoes was awarded 
to the variety known as the Stone, grown 
by R. G. Carey. Six vases of Allegheny 
hollyhocks were shown by John Hobson 
and orchids in many varieties were dis- 
played by Alphonse Perricat. The Sept 
meeting of ,this society will be devoted en- 
tirely to dahlia growing. 


Erie Co—The cabbage crop is not satis- 
factory in this ection; about half of it was 
destroyed by grasshoppers when the plants 
were young. It now looks as though the 
remainder will be ruined. No attempt has 
been made to stop the ravages of the pest. 
In fact; no one seems to know just how to 
handle them. 
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| Farmers’ Exchange Advertisiny. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


OPDrrrws 





wr 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
mae R= ape live jos of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

etabies, he or situations od. - ythi 
seustetnes — ous wanted. In fact, anything 

._THE ADDRESS must be counted as - 
Usement, and each initial, or a AE agg hE ago 
— oe a negompany each order, and advertise- 

st have_ ress on, as ann 
plies sent to this office. ss sail cai cnisl 
. COPY must be received Friday to arantee i i 
in issue of the following , . CKavertisements ot 

FARMS FOR SALW” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will me charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus maki ‘ 
noticeable as a large one. - a + a oe 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ising i 
only five cents a word each insertion. wo eee 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


OK SALE—A few choice, registered Jersey cows; 
great butter strains; also some young animals from 

high tested stock. Scotch collie pups always on hand, $7 

per pair. JANE T. CLOUD, Kennett 8q., Pa. 

enn an nee sheep, either sex, sired by England’s 
prize winners. Also Chester White swine. Fine stock 

aspecialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combination, for sale;6 
cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8S. E, NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


GNOTSWOLD Rams—Description and price on applli- 
cation. JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., Coldwater, » 4 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


AMMOTH white winter seed rye noted for its 
iY ductiveness both in grain and straw, awarded 
prize at several New York state and American Institute 
fairs, also first at the Tennessee centennial, and at the 
Missouri, Vermont and Massachusetts state fairs; for il- 
lustration see Sort, 11, 1897, American 5k An Price 
Sl per bushel. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 
| ag seed wheat, yield 30 to45 bu. per acre, 1100 bu. 

strictly pure and clean at $1.25 per bu. 7000 bu. 
ronseneiy clean, grown by neighbors at $1.15 per bu. 
Get sample at once. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lanearter, Pa, 
} Pte King seed wheat, heavy yielding, red, 
smooth chaff. Yielded 40 bu. per acre yo ore 














ro- 
rst 








season. Write for description and prices. 
MAN, Landisville, Pa, 


WEED Wheat—McKinley variety. Nearly 200 bushels 
. from four acres. Sample and prices on application. 
JAMES McNEILL, Hudson, N. Y. 
URSERY Stock! Elegantjapple trees lle each at 
G. C. STONE, wholesale nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. 
80-page catalog. 
SS eee of 17 varieties. Sample free to 
agriculturists. SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Man- 
chester, N. Y¥ 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OR SALE-—S. C, W. Leghorn and White Wyandct 
roosters, bred from heavy layers during Sept. 75 
cents each. A. RIGBY, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
EPUTATION sale choice poultry, pigs, sheen. Vari- 
ties. Farmers’ prices. Circular. “FAIRVIEW” 
Delaware, N. J. 
HITE Homer pigeons, $1.00 a pair; Pekin ducks,Z1.00 
each. FRANK A. MILLER, Gladstone, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—Reliable men that can hustle to handie 

the Yankee wire stretcher. Good commission ad 

big sales. YANKEE MFG. AND INTRODUCTION CO., 
No. Fayston, Vt. 


w* pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs tv 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kansas. 


PET STOCK. 


Basu Haves from imported stock. Address C.8 
GOODRICH. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ARTHUR WHITE, Jastus, 



































ELGIAN Hares for sale. 
Lacka Co., Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, +. 4 and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence ited. 
326 Ww shington 8t., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MERICAN woman wishes 
caretaker, good cook. References. 
Grand St.. Albany. N. Y. a 
ARNS of plank are all the go. Book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


| +  atee WEAVER, Attorney, Washiug- 
ton. 








osition as housekeeper, or 
SEA BOUGH, 93 











Pleased with the Agriculturist. 


I made a number of sales from my ad- 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn of American Agriculturist, and was 
well pleased with the results. I intend to 
use the paper again.—[{Will Rice, Chaffee, 
N Y. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicage or 


Agricultural Books 





New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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The Big Empire State Fair. 








GOOD WEATHER AND LARGE CROWDS—LARGE 
LIVE STOCK AND MACHINERY EXHIBITS—THE 
HORSE SHOW AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE. 


“The greatest fair ever held by the Em- 
pire state,’”’ was the universal verdict of 
those who attended New York’s great fair 
at Syracuse last week. The attendance, 
which has been the one thing lacking in 
previous years to make the old fairs suc- 
cessful, was satisfactory in every way to 
the new management. The one-fourth rate 
excursions during the early @part of the 
week brought in crowds from distant points 
and many thousand people who had never 
before been to a state fair. They were so 
well pleased with the exhibition that they 
are likely to come again to the next fair 
two years hence. Owing to the Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition at Buffalo next year, no 
state fair will be held. 

Exceptionally good weather was a feature 
of the week, although on Monday a pro- 
longed shower in the afternoon kept many 
away, yet 5000 admissions were taken—the 
largest number of any first day. Monday 
night trains brought in many from a dis- 
tance who started early for the grounds 
Tuesday morning and before 10 o’clock there 
there was a large crowd moving every- 
where. During the horse show and the 
races in the afternoon, the three large 
grand stands were packed and the grounds 
outside were also filled. It was difficult 
getting around the narrow alleys of the 
poultry, sheep and swine and art build- 
ings. 

The new method of making up the judges’ 
bocks by which every exhibitor was given 
a number and the classes called from these 
numbers. instead of the exhibitors’ names 
as formerly, led to some delay and confu- 
sion, yet not enough to seriously delay the 
judging. Most of the judges were experts 
in their line and were brought from all parts 
of the state and Canada. Many of them 
had never judged at the state fair before, 
so there were few favorites among. the 
exhibitors. 

While the number of entries was much 
larger than heretofore, 


THE HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Was maintained. The only exception to this 
was in vegetables which, owing to the ex- 
ceedingly dry season throughout most parts 
of the state, were smaller in size and fewer 
in numbers than in previous years. From 
a consumer’s standpoint, the specimens 
shown were better. 

One of the novelties of the fair was the 
horse show, which was held in a specially 
constructed ring covered with tanbark just 
inside the new race track and. within full 
view of the grand stands, The judging of 
breeding stock was done in the morning and 
of harness, coach and saddle horses in the 
afternoon. The judges in this department 
were Rensselaer Weston of N Y for trot- 
ters and roadsters, Henry Fairfax of Va 
for Hackneys, Robert Braham of Ont for 
coachers and draft horses, George B. Hulme 
of N Y for harness horses, ponies in har- 
ness and Shetfand ponies and John Martin 
of N Y for saddle horses, ponies under sad- 
dle and hunters.and jumpers. 

Large classes of harness horsés were the 
rule, several New York prize winners be- 
ing shown. The quality was excellent, con- 
sidering this is the first show of the kind. 
The show met with much praise from the 
visitors, and the commissioners are likely 
to continue it in the future. As usual, the 
hunters and. jumpers drew the most praise, 
although horses ridden and driven by wo- 
men called forth much applause. F. C. Ste- 
vens with his hackneys and C. J. & H. 
Hamlin with trotters were the largest ex- 
hibitors. Two herds of Shetland ponies 
were shown by J. F. Converse & Co and E. 
F. Hawley. Among the more prominent ex- 
hibitors and prize winners were: E. S. Akin, 


Dr John oO. Aldrich, R. F. Car- 
man, <A. J. Feek, Dr F. F. Ellin- 
wood, Gerkendale farm, A. R. Gillis, 


Cc. H. Halcomb, H. R. Murray, Edward A. 
Powell, Shelter Valley farm of New York, 
Crow & Murray of Ont, E. M. Barton of Ill, 
L. W. Cochran of Ind, John Lh Conaway of 
N J, George Pepper of Can and Dr J. L. 
Wentz of Pa. The new mile track proved 
to be an excellent one and fast time was 
made. The races were marked by good 


fields and close and exciting finishes. There 
3 


was but little delay in the starting or be- 
tween heats. 

As indicated in a report published in 
American Agriculturist last week, the only 
agricultural paper in the state which pub- 
lished any news of the fair, 

THE LIVE STOCK SHOW 

was very large and of superior quality. Hol- 
steins were by far the best represented 
among the dairy breeds. As the Smith & 
Powell Co, which at one time were the 
heaviest importers of Holstein cattle and 
the owners of the largest herd in the world, 
live at Syracuse, this breed has become 
widely disseminated through central New 
York, and several large and fine herds are 
owned near Syracuse. This in a measure 
accounts for the superior showing of this 
breed and many of the very best cattle were 
seen at the fair. The judge in this class 
was Henry Van Dresser of Cobleskill, who 
also placed the awards of the Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Devons, Brown Swiss and Kerry. 
The principal exhibitors and prize winners 
were Henry Stevens & Son, Averill & Greg- 
ory and C. & M. C. Hunt of N Y, and C. 
Easthope, Pa. The Jerseys brought out a 
large and interesting class. Most of the 
prizes went to F. E. Dawley of N Y, H. J. 
Higginbotham of Ill and A. H. Cooley of 
N Y. Closely following the Jerseys in num- 
bers were the Ayrshires, which were of 
high quality, and were judged by the vet- 
eran breeder, D. Drummond of Myrtle, Ont. 
The Scotch and American interests are 
again prominent, but it was an American 
year. The principal exhibitors were J. F. 
Converse Co, G. H. Bell, R. R. Topping and 
J. H. Sechank. A herd of 20 French-Cana- 
dian were exhibited by C. E. Colburn of N 
Y. There was no competition among the 
Dutch Belted and all prizes went to F. D. 
Edson, and for Normandie to Chester W. 
Chapin. 

The principal exhibitor of Guernseys was 
E. S. Clark, who took most of the prizes, 
although William Lindsay & Son of N J 
came in ahead with the championship cow. 
Brown Swiss and Red Polls were both very 
strong classes. Four herds of Brown Swiss 
were shown by McLaury Bros ani N. F. 
Nutting of N Y, F. W. Hull & Sons of Ohio 
and E. M: Barton of Ill. Two types of the 
Red Polls were shown, the dairy type be- 
ing represented most strongly by the herds 
of L. Mitchell and A. Myers & Son of New 
York and the beef type by Frank Hartline 
of Ohio. The well-known Devon herds of 
Hilton Bros and A. S. Worden of Pa were 
shown, while a new exhibitor appeared in 
B. F. Jones of Pa. The Aberdeen-Angus 
prizes were divided by D. Bradfute & Son 
and W. R. Sturgis of Ohio, the former get- 
ting the majority. Two herds of.Herefords 
were shown by John Hooper of Ohio and 
George Conley of Mich. The Shorthorn 
class was the largest of the beef breeds 
and brought out a very good lot, the prizes 
being duplicated by the American Short- 
horn breeders’ ass’n. This made $1020 of 
prize money to be competed for and brought 
out the best of the following breeders: 
Aaron Barber and E. J. Phelps of N Y, 
Darling Bros of Ohio and C. L. Gerlaugh of 
Ohio. The judge of beef breeds was James 
Smith of Millgrove, Ont. 

A SENSATIONAL SWINE ENTRY. 


The sensation in the swine dep’t was the 
unprecedented large entry of Victorias, a 
breed seldom seen except at fairs. There 
were 80 entries in this class, or more than for 
any other breed. The least entries were 57 
for Poland-Chinas. The competition was 
very keen. The exhibitors of Victorias were 
F. A. Stewart, F. A. Van Ness, Davis Bros, 
A. F. White and George Inichen. ~ we 
Doolittle of N Y showed Cheshires and Es- 
sex. F. A. Stewart exhibited Poland-Chi- 
nas, Duroc-Jerseys and Small Yorkshires. 
‘William Lindsey of N J showed Berkshires, 
Small Yorkshires and Essex. R. D. But- 
ton & Son and E. G. Van Lieu showed 
Cheshires. The exhibitors of Berkshires 
were Homer Bros of Pa, B. C. Newell of 
Mass, P. R. Topping, C. L. Sterns and T. W. 
Jones. Amos Mosher & Son exhibited Large 
Yorkshires and Chester-Whites. Duroc- 
Jersey breeders were B. A. Wyckoff, Rich- 
ard Hicks, W. A. Alexander and EB. E. 
Campbell. F. A. Branch of Ohio and George 
Ellis of N Y exhibited Chester-Whites. Po- 
land-Chinas were shown by J. J. Snyder of 
Ohio, M. Yohn of Md, G. B. Conley of Mich 
and R. F. Seelye of N Y. Small Yorkshires 
were shown by Averill & Gregory, F. A. 
Van Ness and W. C. Marsh of N.Y and 
Bascom & McMurray of Mich; Large York- 
shires by Latimer Bros of N Y and A. F. 
Wilson of Ohio. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





It was the largest and finest sheep show 
on record and the high quality of previ- 
ous years was majntained. Fine wools took 
the lead, followed closely by Shropshires, 
Southdew ns and Oxfords. The sheep judges 
were William H. Beattie, Dr C. B. Smead 
and R. M. Lee. The principal exhibitors 
of American and Delaine Merinos were D. K. 
Bell, Davis Cossitt, G. L. Wheeler, F. W. 
Clark and R. W. Potter of N Y¥ and C. H. 
Williams and H. E. Moore of Mich. Dr G. 
Howard Davison exhibited a large flock of 
Shropshires and other exhibitors were 
Brown Bros and W. C. Marsh of N Y and 
the Folly farms of N J. The Southdowns 
were fully as good as the Shropshires in 
quality and large classes were the rule. 
Aaron Boardwell, W. V. Hamilton of N Y, 
the Huntlywood farm of Canada and the 
Billings stock farm of Va divided the prizes. 
But few of the Oxfords were of the extra 
large sheep sometimes shown, although 
many were too fat for breeding purposes 
and should have been seen only in a fat 
stock show. C. B. Bowen, William Enmipie, Ed 
V. Steele of Ohio, Latimer Bros and Board- 
well & Son were the principal exhibitors. 
Some very large Hampshires were exhibit- 
ed by T. L. Springer of Ohio and A, C. 
White of N Y, who also showed a good lot 
of Cheviots and Leicesters. Cotswolds were 
shown by P. Clark & Son of Ohio and John 
Chick of N Y. Most of the Dorset prizes 
went to the Tranquility farms of N J. Jo- 
seph E. Wing of Ohio also had a flock. 


POULTRY, BEES AND HONEY. 


Bees and honey were in light supply, 
there being but two exhibitors of bees in 
hives at work. C. L. Parker showed a hive 
each of Black Italian and Carniolans. There 
were only a few pounds of combed honey, 
but several* hundred pounds of extracted 
honey, as the premium list calls for 250 Ibs. 
In the poultry dep’t many of the exhibitors 
were professionals, who make a business of 
collecting a lot of fine stock, particularly of 
breeds not commonly kept, and showing 
them at different fairs and shows through 
the fall and winter. Outside of White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, the American class was very 
light in comparison with the others, al- 
though it had the most entries. The French 
class was very full, so also were Hamburgs 
and Polish. There was an excellent dis- 
play of turkeys, ducks, geese and a small 
show of pigeons. The Cyphers Incubator 
Co made a large display of their incubators 
and brooders. 

The most prominent feature in the fruit 
dep’t was the display of grapes. Although 
early in the season many of the grapes 
which were not yet colored were of good 
quality, but the berries and bunches were 
not as large as they would be two weeks 
hence. C. C. Corby of N J had nearly 100 
varieties on exhibition.° For prizes offered 
the horticultural societies, the western and 
eastern N Y societies competed, the west- 
ern showing nearly twice as many plates 
this year. The largest single exhibitor was 
Ellwanger & Barry, who showed 150 varie- 
ties of pears and 75 each of apples, plums 
and grapes. In the professional class there 
were 17 entries each of collections of ap- 
ples and pears, 18 of plums, six of peaches 
and eight of native grapes. In the amateur 
list there were 27 entries of collections of 
apples, 25 of pears, 29 of peaches, 49 of 
plums, 22 of native grapes, five of foreign 
grapes grown under glass and 32 of quinces. 
There were 537 plates of apples, 45 of crab 
apples, 414 of pears, 232 of peaches, 440 of 
plums and 335 of grapes. 

The state prison exhibit in domestic hall 
attracted much attention. It consisted of 
a model of the Auburn prison, also mod- 
els of the cells, doors and windows and 
specimens of furniture, iron and brass bed- 
steads, brushes and other arti@les manu- 
factured by the convicts. 

The exhibit o€ hand painted china sur- 
passed that of any previous year both in 
quautity and quality. There were dainty 
tea sets and chocolate sets, odd pitchers 
and vases and teacups and plates. ° Some 
of the specially fine work shown was by 
Mrs W. F. Chandler of Rochester, Mrs Nut- 
ting, Mrs Shafer and Mrs Brown of Syra- 
cuse and Miss King of Phelps were also 
among the competitors. The embroideries 
were nearly all-of silk on linen and ex- 
quisitely wrought tray cloths and doilies. 
The bedspreads and draperies were dis- 
played on specially constructed frames slop- 
ing from floor to ceiling, which showed 
them off to good advantage. 

Grange day on Tuesday brought out a 
very large crowd. The grange headquar- 
ters were in a large tent in the central part 











of the grounds occupied by the machinery 
exhibits and easily accessible on all sides. 
A committee from the state grange was 
in attendance throughout the fair. Promi- 
nent officers of the state and national 
grange were present and many granges of 
central N Y attended in a body. During 
the afternoon there were some exercises in 
which Lieut-Gov Woodruff gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, which was pleasantly re- 
sponded to by Master E. B. Norris of the 
state grange, one of the fair commissioners, 
Addresses were delivered by N. D. Batchel- 
der of N H, nat’l grange lecturer, and Mrs 
S. N. Judd, lecturer of the N Y state grange. 
The patrons of industry held similar exer- 
cises on Wednesday. The speakers were 
Lieut-Gov Woodruff, State Pres C. H. Ba- 
ker, State Sec John F. Ross, Smith Soule 
and County Pres C. H.- Scoville. 

The machinery exhibit was varied. and 
larger than usual. Nearly every kind of 
agri tool and implement was shown. Among 
the exhibitors were the following: In dairy 
goods, De Laval Separator Co, N Y, A. H. 
Reid, Phila, P. M. Sharpless, West Chester, 
Pa, Vt Farm Machine Co, Bellows Falls, 
Vt, U S Butter Extractor Co, Newark, N J; 
fences, Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, 
Mich, Am Steel and Wire Co, N Y, Anchor 
Fence Co, Jamestown, N Y, Cyclone Fence 
Co, Holly, Mich, Frost Wire Fence Co, 
Cleveland, O; harvesting machinery, Eure- 
ka Mower Co, Utica; cultivators, plows and 
harrows, S. L. Allen & Co, Phila, Bateman 
M’f’g' Co, Greenlock, N J, C. C. Mast Co, 
Springfield, O, Syracuse Chilled Plow Co, 
Syracuse, Robinson Chilled Plow Co, Canan- 
daigua, Ohio Cultivator Co, Bellevue, O, 
Wiard Plow Co, Batavia; grain drills, Cham- 
pion Drill Co, Avon, Ontario Drill Co, -De- 
spatch; Nitrate of soda propaganda, N Y; 
Appleton Mfg Co, Batavia, Ill, windmills and 
fodder cutters; Boomer & Boschert Press 
Co, Syracuse, cider presses; P. K. Dedrick 
& Son, Albany, hay presses; Field Force 
Pump Co, Lockport, spray pumps; Kemp & 
Burpee Mfg Co, Syracuse, manure spread- 
ers; Am Silo, Seed and Feed Co, Buffalo, 
round silo. 


NEW YORK. 

North Hayrpersfield, Delaware Co, Sept 
4—Many wells are dry. Pasture short and 
cows give very little milk. Threshing has 
begun. Oats are yielding 40 bu per acre. 
Blight has struck many fields of potatoes 
and the crop will be a short one. Corn 
never looked better. The hop growers have 
begun to harvest their hops, which look 
well. The Jefferson Creamery Co paid its 
patrons 19%c per Ib for butter fat for July. 


Eggs are 16c, butter 17c for dairy. Hay is 
high. Straw is $2.50 per load. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Sept 5—For late pota- 
toes the outlook is very promising, while of 
the early planted some complain of blight. 
Hay was the lightest crop known for years. 
Buckwheat is looking fairly well. Cows 
have shrunk in milk yield. Some have 
commenced feeding sowed corn and grain. 
Early sown oats are good and were har- 
vested in good condition, while late sown 
rusted and are spoiling on the ground. Hay 
$10, eggs 14c, butter 25c. 

Apples in Niagara Co—Fall apples are 
selling readily and at good figures. Maid- 
en Blush is now commanding $1.60 with 
lively competition among buyers. All of 
this life and activity in the early apple 
market, together with the increased num- 
ber of apple buyers that have come into the 
lake towns, makes a very favorable fore- 
cast as to future prospective prices on 
good varieties of winter stock, and is creat- 
ing a feeling of more confidence among 
growers generally, who are less inclined to 
make early sales than some time ago. Many 
of our largest growers are confidently ex- 
pecting $2 for their crop and buyers con- 
cede that the quality has no equal in the 
whole country. Local buyers, however, are 
inclined to appear very bearish, which has 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$4.00 Chicago to Fort Wayne, Ind, and 
return via Nickel Plate road, Sept 9 to 12 
inclusive, account national encampment 
Union veteran legion. Tickets good re- 
turning to and including Sept 18, 1900. Three 
through daily trains from Chicago, at con- 
venient hours. Chicago passenger station, 
Van Buren street and Pacific avenue, on 
elevated loop. For further particulars ad- 
dress John Y. Calahah, general agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago. 











but little effect on the better posted class 
of fruit growers, who have the tip on the 
export trade of Germany and the south, 
tegether with new markets that we did 
not have in ’96, and the fact that the peo- 
ple generally through the country are bet- 
ter prepared as regards their purchasing 
power than ever before.—[C, H. Whitcomb. 


Bristol, Ontario Co, Sept 4—The apple 
crop is small in this town. All orchards 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


blossomed full, but fruit dropped off, ex- , 


cept orchards that were plowed and thor- 
oughly sprayed. W. I. Cumine has a fine 
crop of Baldwins and has his trees 
propped. Threshing has begun and yields 
are small; wheat 10 to 20 bu and oats 10 to 
30 bu per acre. Early planted potatoes are 
@ very small crop. The late ones are look- 
ing well. There is a large acreage of cab- 
bage and they look well. 
ing well. Corn is a light crop. Most farm- 
fers are through harvesting. Charley Jones 
has bought the Lacey farm, 28 acres, for 
$1000. The pastures are drying up and 
cows have failed one-half on milk. There 
will be a larger acreage of wheat sown this 
fall than last in this section. 

Orleans Co Apples—The apple crop in 
Albion, Gaines and Carlton is doubtless the 
finest ever grown, and very nice in balance 
of the county. North part of Genesee and 
west part of Niagara counties have very 
light crop. Mr Knapp of Gaines. es- 
timated his yield at 991 bbls, for 
which he is to have $1000, buyer furnishing 
barrels and packing apples. Mr Rawley es- 
timated his at 1200, for which he receives 
1100. There is only a fence between the 
two orchards. A. Wood & Son of Carlton 
are to have 1 per bbl for all fruit on trees 
at picking time, buyer to pack and furnish 
barrels. Wood & Son have in their orchard 
300 trees from which they expect to pick 
3000 bbls of first quality apples. Beckwith 
& Co purchased of Cortland Chester yester- 
day his apple crop of 3000 to 3500 bbls, terms 
not public. Most of those I have talked 
with think Orleans Co had a larger crop 
of apples in ’96 than now. The crop in 
96 was much more evenly distributed, every 
tree bearing some. Apple sales: Albion: 
William Hallock, 2000 to 2500 bbls, sold to 
Beckwith & Co; S. N. Tanner, 1200 to 1500 
bbis, sold to same; W. E. Mathes, 1000 to 
1200 bbls, sold to Loomis & Co. Carlton: 
A. Wood & Son, 4500 to 5500 bbls, sold to 
Chicago firm; W. M. Scharping, sold to 
Chicago firm at 1.50 per bbl; E. L. Reed, 
1200 to 1500 bbls, sold to O. A. Huff; Charles 
Marcellus, 1200 to 1800 bbls, sold to Beck~ 
with & Co; David McCutcheon, 1000 to 1500 
bbls, sold to same. Gaines: Oris Knapp, 
1000 to 4200 bbls, sold to Beckwith & Co; 
E. A. Rowley, 1200 to 1400 bbls, sold to same: 
R. Sheldon and Mrs Warren, 1300 to 1600 
bbls, sold to same; S. W. Smith, 4500 to 
5000 bbls, sold to same. E. J. Higley of 
Kerdall has sold his crop to O, A. Huff-at 
1.30 per bbl. ; 

Leray, Jefferson Co, Sept 6—Everything 


is very dry. Late potatoes look well con- 
sidering the dry weather. Harvesting is 
over, and although the straw is short, grain 
is quite a fair yield. Corn is short and ears 
do not fill. Apples are plenty and have 
sold as low as 40c per bu. Berries are scarce, 
plums and pears plenty and a good many 
peaches are shipped in. Among the fruit 
dealers here are Claud Barnes, A. E. Duffy 
and Byron Allen, Evans Mills. The weath- 
er is very warm and although cows are 
being fed they are shrinking. Henry L. 
Lawton and J. J. Kinny attended the state 
fair. Butter 22 to 25c, eggs 14c. Many re- 
port it a poor year to raise turkeys. Frank 
Anable has a fine flock of pure-bred White 
Wyandot chickens and next year expects to 
do quite a poultry business and will also 
sell eggs for hatching. 
many wells and springs are dry. 
Peppermint Acreage Small—I know of 


but one piece of peppermint in this county 
this year. At present this looks well and 
will be an average crop. About $1 per lb is 
now being paid for peppérmint oil. The 
crop is not popular at presnt and is be- 
ing neglected._[W. T. Jordan, Wayne Co. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 3—To-day being La- 
bor day and hot weather, it was to be ex- 
pected that the cheese market would be 
dull. A good many salesmen did not come 
to the meeting of the board, knowing that 
prices were low in N Y and would be so un- 
til. the: present hot spell is over. So the 


transactions are smaller than for two years 


Beans are look- - 


Water is very low, | 
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past and the ruling price is 1c lower than 
last year at this time. That, however, was 
about the highest point of the market a 
year ago, while it is quite certain that prices 
will make a considerable advance this fall, 
as soon as cool weather and cool cheese 
make their appearance. The fact that the 
ruling price is %c higher than last week, 
notwithstanding the heated days that have 
intervened, is a good omen for the future 
of the market. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 820 bxs at 9%c, 2485 at 10c; large white, 
315 at 9%c, 125 at 9%c, 300 at 10c: small 
white, 1250 at 9%c, 280 at 93%c; small col- 
ored, 920 at 9%c, 400 at 10c; total, 6395 bxs, 
against 10,141 last year and 7714 two years 
ago. 

Sales on the curb were 1000 large at 10%4c 
and 500 small at 104%,@10%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter were 30 pkgs at 22c, 120 at 22%4c, 
60 at 23c and 30 5-lb pkgs at 23c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues 2%c p qt and the average paid for 
the surplus is $1.40 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans for week ended Sept 1 were as fol- 
Ows: 
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Fluid Cond’ns’a 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.......... 20,250 775 — 
TNO Sock a pose tebdindoswe ate 30,086 1,656 160 
N Y Cent (Harlem)..... 7,259 105 276 
N Y Cent (long haul)... 25,3000 1,450 — 
INE BS io on 5s 54040 0.00 24,944 3,213 —_— 
Oe SONGS oo onsind 56 40.00 10,120 1,214 pon 
Susquehanna ........... 12,921 243 264 
Northern 2,550 _ —_ 
OW TRO WOR oie occccsc pees 6,621 — — 
Lehigh Valley........... 13,553 560 — 
New Jersey Central..... 1,475 100 — 
Other sources........... 7,500 200 —_ 
Total receipts......... 162,579 9,526 694 
eS rere 165,802 8,001 919 
Daily average......... 23,225 1,361 99 


a In addition 24,000 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 54,500 qts bottled milk. 
Live Stock Notes. 

At Pittsburg, a steady feeling is evinced 
and prices ruled higher. Receipts of cattle 
on Monday only 70 cars. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 65@5 85 
Good. 1210 to 1300 Ibe, 5 25@5 40 
Fair. 900 to 1100 ihe, 4 


4 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 0@4 (0 
Rough, half fat. 3 75G@4 50 


Poor to good fat bulls. $2 25 
Poor to good fat cowe, 2 06 b 
Heifers, 700 to 11" Ibs. 3 40a4 70 
Bologna cows. phd. 8 15 00 
> 50 F'sh cows & springers.<0 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves. 5 00@7 50 


Hog market active under shipment of 25 
ears received on Monday of this week. 
Heavy droves $5 45@5 50, mediums 5 565, 


light medium 5 65@5 70, yorkers 5 60@5 65. 
Sheep continue steady. 
4 40, lambs 4@5 85. 


Sheep sold at 4@ 
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Quality Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fod- 
der cutter. The quality : 

of the machine and the 
machine = 
itself; 














. ge! of work and 
e ability to run 
with a light power 


THE CGALE- BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN —_ 


are machines of known high quality. Cut 4 

of feed. Any length of elevator des . Easy 

and fast workers. Safety fly wheel and safety ae | 
lever—prevent all accidents. Send for free illustra 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat | Corn | Oats 

Cash orspot |— — Petes 
1900 | 1899 hws 1899 | 1900 | [1999 

Chicago.......... "74 40%! 31 | Big! 20 

New York........ 81 Ty i344! “4534 37h) -2549) .26 
Boston .....++-0++ — | 49 | 41 | 30%) 31% 

TONGS... -cccccsel FTI 693, 40 | 3 33 | 22 20 

St Louis.... .....} .7154} .69%4} .39 ec Bs. 

Minneapolis. .... 745;| 68° | .39 |: 3 | “ate} ‘21 

Liverpool selicah aia 9084) 84 1.55 | 45 | — — 











At Chicago, refreshing strength charac- 
terizes the wheat pit. A big cash business 
was one of the prime factors in better 
prices. The market was active. This fea- 
ture has been absent so long that it is wel- 
comed by sellers. Broomhall’s estimate 
that the crop of the U K would be 12 mil- 
lion bu less than last year and the smallest 


since ’85, gives life to the export. trade. 
Liverpool cables are higher. The domes- 
tic situation has not changed much. Con- 


tinued reports of injury in shock and stack 
because of wet weather have had some ef- 
fect. Threshing returns continue to show 
a rather small crop of excellent quality. 
Reports from Idaho and some of the Pacific 
coast states hint at a shrunken berry, but 
these injured areas cannot be very large. 
Receipts at primary points have been large, 
but the domestic consumption is gratifying 
and the demand for flour strong. Favor- 
able weather conditions in Asia, Australia 
and South America with prospects of good 
crops have prevented any marked change 
in values. From 7lc a week or more ago, 
prices for No 2 have advanced to slightly 
above the 75c mark, sagging somewhat but 
not getting far away from that figure. 
Corn continues to be the strongest grain 
market; 41%c p bu for cash has been paid 
within a week, but the high figure was not 
held long. The range is very narrow and it 
seems difficult to get away from 40, 
although most of the time the price was a 
little higher. Searcity of old corn, due to 
the continued export demand, free domes- 
tic consumption and tendency on part of 
farmers to hold what they still have on 
hand, all tend toward firmness. Then, too, 
there is some talk of frost injury in the 
northwest, and drouth damage in the west 
and southwest is said to be greater than 
was at first anticipated. Of course the 
crop in the principal growing states is suf- 
ficiently far along to be out of danger of 


frost. Large numbers of stock cattle are 
going to country feed lots: new corn is 
hardly mature enough for their_use, con- 


sequently old must be had. 

At New York, no marked change is not- 
able im the grain market and conditions 
are fairly favorable. Weather is reported 
more settled in the west, although some 
complain of damage to spring wheat in 
shock. Receipts of winter wheat are large 
and the movement in spring wheat is con- 
siderable. Export demand has held fair- 
ly active on both wheat and corn. No 2 
red spot sold around 82c, corn about steady 
at 45%c, cash oats active at 45%c, rye 53'4c, 
barley 54c. Flour in fair demand. Fey 
spring patents $4 20@4 80, straights 3 75@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle 


Hogs | “Sheep 








1900} 1699] +1900) 1899] 1900 1899 


Chicago. # 100 Ibs .. | $6 20)56.50/ $5.50| $4.80! $4. 00) $5. 00 


New Yerk...........| 5.90} 6.25} 5.95) 4.90) 435) 5.25 
Buffalo.. ....... o- «| 5.80) 6.25, 5.70; 5.00 165) 5.00 
Kansas City ......... | 5.90, 6.00) 5.25} 4.70) 3.86] 4.85 
Pittsburg .:..........) 5.80 6001 5.75 4.95! 4.40) 4.50 





At Chicago, arrivals continue liberal but 
the demand for good beef cattle is strong 
enough to absorb all that come in. Prime 
beef steers, fit for export, sell readily at 
$6 20, while the majority of the animals 
bring from 5 50@6. Because of the abun- 
dance of good beef cattle, buyers discrim- 
inate sharply against rough or half-fat 
stock. The market is very satisfactory for 
shippers. 

Western range and Tex cattle are in com- 
paratively light supply. which results in 
strong prices for the best. Lower grades 
were weak and not wanted. Good stock 


brings from $4 20@5, with the best occa- 
sionally a little higher. 
cows in large supply. 


Good native fat 
The demand, how- 


ever, is strong for this time of year; all 
sell readily at 4@5 for the best and 2 75@ 
3 50 for common to fair. Bulls are slow at 
2 60@4 50 and calves in demand at 5@6 75. 
The supply of stockers and feeders is light 
and large numbers are wanted to use up 
the new corn crop. Few are left in the pens 
at the end of the day’s sale. Milch cows 
sell freely, price ranging from 42@52. 


Fancy beef steers, #5380ua6 20 Poor to tey dulle, 82 &@4 40 
Good to extra. 5354585 Cannere. 2 0@2 40 
Common to farr. 47i@iW Feeders. selected. 4 30@ 460 
‘Texas grass steers, 325@425 Stockers. 450 to 450 Lbs, 3 50@ j 40 
Western range steers, 400@455 Calves. Si lbs up, 3 OO 5 25 
Native heifers, 32%a475 Calves. vea.. 525@ 660 ° 
Fair to good cows, 3 25qG@450 Milen cows. each. 25 Oka OO 


The hog market sutfers some from liberal 
receipts and tends toward weakness. Good 
packing hogs, medium light, sell from $5 25 
@5 45, with choice assorted light 10@lic 
higher. Plain stock 4 80@4 90. The light 
hog market suffered with other branches 
because of too many received. Prices re- 
mained steady, except for inferior kinds. 
Pigs and rough hogs, as ustal, sell very 
slowly, ranging all the way from 2 50@5 15. 

Continued depression, because of over- 
supply, characterizes the sheep market. 
Really good mutton sheep are scarce, the 
receipts consisting largely of stockers sent 
in for distribution among the feed lots. 
Buyers are numerous and a large business 
was transacted. Good feeders sell from 
$3 55@3 65, some of the best bringing 3 75, 
good native lambs 5 75, western lambs 5@ 
5 60. 

At New York, cattle market quiet and 
prices steady. Veal calves in light supply 
and firm. Common to prime veals sold at $5 
@8 p 100 Ibs, grassers 2 50@2 85. Sheep and 


lambs fairly active under moderate re- 
ceipts. Common to good sheep 2 50@4, do 
lambs 5 25@7 25. Hogs only steady. .West- 


ern 5 60@5 80, state 5 te 5 O68 10. 
GENERAL MAI MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 





signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, prices generally unchanged, 
demand easy. Ch marrow $2 15 p bu, com- 
mon 1 80@2 10, ch pea 2 05@2 10, common 
1 80@2, red kidney 1 65@1 85, white kidney 
1 90@2 30, yellow eye 2 10@2 15, Cal lima 
3 55, foreign 1 50@1 75. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, no marked change in ap- 
ples, small fruits about firm. Fey evap’d 
apples 6@7c p Ib, fair to ch 4%@5lec, sun- 
dried 214@4%c, chops 50c@$1 25 p 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 25@75c, evap’d peaches 8@ 
9c p Ib, raspberries 16@1614c, sun-dried 14@ 
15c, evap’d blackberries 5@5%4c, huckleber- 
ries 11@12c, cherries 91%4.@10c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock con- 
tinues in light supply and firm, lower 
grades unsettled. Nearby fcy at mark 18@ 
20c p dz, av prime 16@li7c, western 13@16'%4c, 
do loss off 16@17c. 

At Boston, market co.itinues steady, es- 
pecially for fancy stock. Nearby fcy 22c p 
dz, ch 18@19c, fair 12@14c, Vt and NU ch 
17@18c, Mich 15@15'4c, western 12@1ic. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, fancy red apples have been 
scarce, pears in heavy supply, choice 
peaches and plums steady, watermelons 
firm, other fruit quiet. Alex apples $1.50@ 
250 p bbl, Gravenstein 1 50@2 25, Duchess 
1 50@2 5 50, Maiden Blush 1 25@2, fall Pip- 
pin 1 25@1 50, Bartlett pears 1 25@2, Mem- 
ish Beauty 1@1 25, Bell 1@1 25, Diamond 
Plums 20@25c p 8-lb bskt, Niagara 15@25c, 
Damson 20@25c, Md and Del peaches .50c@ 
1 25 p earrier, Jersey 25@75c p bskt, Cham- 
pion grapes 25@40 p carrier, Moore’s Barly 
45@55c, Del 75c@1, huckleberries 3@6c p qt, 
Jersey Gem muskmelons 50c@1 25 p bbl, do 
Rocky Ford 75c@1 75, fey watermelons 18@ 
25 p 100, small 6@15. 

At Boston, receipts generally ample, de- 
mand only fairly active. Gravenstein ap- 
ples $1 50@2 p bbl, Williams 1 50@2, Pip- 
pins 75e@1 25, Porters 75c@1, Codlin 1@i 50, 
ch Bartleit pears 2 75@3, fair 1 50@2 50, 
Clapp’s Favorite 1 50@2, R I Gem musk- 
melons 75c@1, Jersey 1@1 25 p cra; extra 
watermelons 23@25 p 100, medium  18@20, 
small 10@12: blueberries 5@9c p qt: ch yel- 
low peaches 75@90c p bskt, white 80@9fc; 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


Del grapes 1@1 25 p carrier, Niagara T5¢ 
@1, Moore’s Early 50@75c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices steady. Bran $16 50 
@18 p ton, middlings 16 25@18 25, red dog 
19@19 50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 60, screcnings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chops 
774%2@80e, brewers’ meal and_=e grits 1 ll, 
coarse meal S87@89e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a moderate trade is re- 
ported. Prime timothy 90@92%c p 100 Ibs. 
No 1 85@87%2c, No 2 80@82%4c, clover mixed 
75@80c, rye straw 65@75c. 

At Boston, receipts quite moderate, prices 
firm for choice grades. Ch timothy $17@18 


p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch 
fine 12@14, clover mixed 12@14, prime rye 
straw 14 50@15, oat 8@9. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, market has shown weuak- 


ness under liberal supplies and only fair 
demand. L I in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, Jersey 
1 50@1 65, sweets 2@2 25. 


At Boston, arrivals continue liberal, de- 
mrand fairly active, prices about steady. 
Native Rose and Hebrons $1 75@2 p bbl, Me 
1 50@1 75, LI 2 25, Aroostook 45@55c p bu. 
Poultry. 

live chickens and turkeys 
fowls only steady. Live 
12@121%4c p lb, fowls 10e, 
ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 
iced spring tur- 
Phila chickens 
fowls 10@ilc, 
squabs $1@2 


At New York, 
continue firm, 
spring chickens 
turkeys 8@9c, 
75ce@$1, pigeons 15@20c, 
keys 15@20c p Ib, old 9@10c, 
13@17c, do western 11@13c, 
spring ducks ilc, geese 11@15c, 
p dz. 


Vegetables. , 

At New York, onions steady, cabbage 
weaker, corn lower, lima beans steady, let- 
tuce firm, tomatoes higher. L I beets $1 
p 100 bchs, washed carrots 1@1 25 p bbl, un- 
washed 75c@1, cucumbers 2@2 75, cauli- 
flower 1 50@3 50, egg plant 50@75c, white 
onions 1 50@2 25, red 1 25@1 50, yellow 1 75 
@2 25, peppers 40@65c, squash 50c@1, turnips 
50@65c, tomatoes 25@75¢e, corn 50@75c p 100, 
cabbage 1 75@2 25, cucumber pickles !f 50@ 
3 p 1000, celery 30@40c p dz bchs, string 
beans 75c@1 25 p bu. 

At Boston, onions in moderate supply and 
about steady at 56c p bu, parsley 25c, peas 
$2, peppers 1, spinach 50c, tomatoes 50c, tur- 
nips 50c, string beans in full supply at Tic 
@1, shell 1@1 25, lima 1 25, beets 40c, car- 
rots 50c, cabbage plentiful at 50@75c p bbl, 
cauliflower 2 p dz, celery 75c@1, egg plant 
1@1 25, lettuce 35c, sweet corn 35@50c p bu, 
cucumbers 1 50@2 50 p 100, pumpkins 50c 


p bu. 
Wool. 


Market presents no ew 
a rather quiet tone. Manufacturers take 
enough to supply their actual wants, but 
are cautious and prefer to await further 
developments before taking on much stock. 
Reports from the interior indicate that hold- 
ers of the clip are still firm in their views 
and few transactions are effected. Mont 
and Wyo fine medium 17@18c, do Utah and 
one 16@lic, Mich X 23c, do combings 29 

iC. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


V/HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Watertown, potatoes 40 
@45c p bu, beets 40@50c, tomatoes 50@75c, 
onions 75c@$1, cabbage 4@6c p head, cucum- 
bers 50@75c p 100, peppers 50c, sweet corn 


feature and has 





7@8e p dz. Apples 25@75c p bu, peaches 55 
@75c p 1-3 bu, watermelons 20@30c each, 
huckleberries 10c p qt, blackberries 6@7c, 


pears 30@50c p bskt, plums 20c, Moore’s Ear- 
ly grapes 1 25 p cra, Niagara 2 25, Del 2 50. 
Eggs 14%c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p. lb, broil- 
ers 10c, turkeys 8c, spring lambs 5c, steers 
41%4@5c, veal calves 5@5téc. 

At Albany, eggs 20c p dz, live chickens 11 
@12c p lb, broilers 18@19c d w, turkgys 12@ 
13c, veal calves 6@7c 1 w, hogs 5%@6c, milch 
cows $25@40 each. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
sweets 2 25@3, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100, beans 
1 75@1 95. Apples 50c@1 75 p bbl, musk- 
melons 1@1 50, wafermelons 15@20, peaches 
1@1 50 p bskt, blackberries 7@8c p qt. Corn 
46@48c p bu. oats 33c, bran 17@17 50 p ton, 
middlings 17@18 50, hay 15 50@18. 

At Buffalo, corn meal 90c p 100 Ibs, mid- 
dlings 85c. bran 85c, hay $13@15 50, corn 4ic 
p bu, oats 32c, medium clover seed 5 25@ 
5 75, timothy 1 50@2. Eges 14@16c p dz, 
live turkeys 7@8e p lb, fowls 10c, broilers 10 








¢ 


@l2c, spring ducks 9@10c, squabs 25@30c p 
pair. Potatoes 1@1 50 p bbl, sweets 2 75@3, 
turnips 1@1 25, beans 50@60c p bu, beets 10 
@12c p dz bchs, carrots 8@10c, celery 15@ 
25c, lettuce 25@30c, cabbage 1 50@2 50 p 100, 
cucumber pickles 10@15ic, cucumbers 5@6c p 
dz, sweet corn 4@5c, onions 50@60c p bu, to- 
matoes 40@50c. Apples 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
Bartlett pears 2 50@3, Clapp’s Favorite 1 50 
@2, huckleberries 50@65c p 10-lb bskt, ch 
peaches 65c@1 p bskt, plums 12@15c, Moore’s 
Early grapes 50@65c p cra, Del 1 25@1 60, 
watermelons 8@12 p 100, muskmelons 75e@ 
1 p half bbl cra. 

At Syracuse, onions $1 p bu, potatoes 35@ 
45c, beans 2 25@2 50, tomatoes 25@40c, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100, cucumber pickles 12%c, 
squash 344@4c each. Apples 40@50c p bu, 
Clapp’s Favorite pears 75c@1, Bartletts 1, 
Del grapes 3@4c p Ib, plums 1@1 50 p bu, 
watermelons 18@20 p 100. Eggs 14@15c p 
dz, live fowis 8@9%c p Ib, chickens 10c, ducks 
20@22c d w. State corn 60c p bu, new oats 
27c, old 29c, bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, 
timothy hay 16@17, alfalfa 14@15, rye straw 
14@20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 16@17c p dz, live fowls lic, spring 
chickens 12@14c, do ducks 8@9%4c. No 1 Jer- 
sey potatoes 25@30c p-bskt, No 2 10@12c, Va 
sweets $1@2, do Jersey 25@50c. Bran 16 50@ 
16 75 p ton, hay 10 50@14 50, rye straw 10@ 
13, corn 45%c p bu, No 2 white oats 28c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter market continues fairly acte 
ive and prices generally steady. Extra 
creamery holds firm under light arrivals 
and a good demand. Buyers “discriminate 
sharply and gr&des slightly under extra 
have accumulated somewhat and are in 
varying demand. Trade estimates indicate 
that the make of butter this year has ex- 
ceeded that of last to a considerable ex- 
tent, but an increased consumptive demand 
is also noted, keeping stocks fairly well 
cleaned up. Storage demand continues good 
in spite of the fact that speculators have 
had to pay some 10 per cent higher prices 
than last season. 

New York State—At Watertown, cmy 
tub 23@23%4c, prints 24@24%4c.—At Albany, 
emy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, dairy 19@ 
20c.—At Syracuse, cmy 20@22c, dairy 16@ 
19c.—At Buffalo, fey cmy 22@238c, firsts 1934 
@21c, dairy 14@20c. 

At New York, receipts hold up well, but 
demand is not especially active and a quiet 
feeling is evinced. Cmy extra 22c p lb, firsts 
20% @21%c, seconds 19@20c, state dairy fey 
20@21c, firsts 18%@19%c, western imt cmy 
17@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
grades steady, mediums in plentiful supply 
and unsettled. Cmy extra 22e p Ib, firsts 21 
@21%c, imt cmy 16@18c, ladle 15@17e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2ic p Ib, 
prints 22c, dairy 15c.—At Cincinnati, cmy 
19@2314c, dairy 14c. 

At Boston, tone of market is quiet, fey 
grades continue in light supply, prices gen- 
erally steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 22@ 
221%4c p lb, N Y 22@22%4c, western’ 214%@22c, 
firsts 18@2ic, Vt dairy extra 19c, do N ¥ 
1814c, firsts 17@18c, ladle 15@15%éc. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market presents no new fea- 
tures. Supply is moderate, especially of 
strictly fancy grades. Many lots still show 
effects of hot weather. Exporters are do- 
ing a moderate business and trade on home 
account is fairly active. Prices have been 
shaded slightly in some instances, but are 
generally steady. 

New York State—At Watertown, small 
10% @11%ec p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 10@ 
llc, flats 9% @10%c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
10@11ic.—At Buffalo, fcy 10@10%4c, dairy- 
made 8@9c. 

At New York, strictly fine grades steady, 
many lots show effects of hot weather and 
are weak. State fcy 10%4@10%4c p lb, ch 10e, 
light skims 8144@9c, full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady. 
Fey N Y cheddars 10%.@10%c p 1b, Ohio flats 
9@9%c, part skims 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 10%0 
p lb, state flats 9%4c, limburger 1114c.—At 
Cincinnati, flats 10@10%4c, twins llt<c, N ¥ 
cheddars 11%4.@12c. 

At Boston, a weaker feeling was evinced. 
N Y and Vt twins extra 10%c p dz, firsts 
9%.@10c western twins extra 10%c, Qhio 
flats 10c. 
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GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


HE De Laval “Alpha” Cream 

7 Separators have just been 

awarded the GRAND PRIZE at 

the Paris .Exposition, over a large 

number of separator exhibits from 
various countries. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RanooienH & Canat Srs., General Offices: 1102 Arch STREET. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
—_—_—_—_ 74 CORTLANDT STREET, —_—_—_—_— 
103 & 105 M:ssion Sr., 327 Commesionens St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 
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IMPROVED U. S. 
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Paris International Exposition of 1900. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 











hose Answeri ng Aavwertisemente.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that they 








saw the advertisement in this journal. 
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The World's Progress. 
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The diplomatic situation in China is the 
one that is giving the authorities in Wash 
the most trouble. The dispatch from St 
Petersburg stating that Russia will at once 
inform the powers that she considers the 
relief of the Pekin legations as the final 
accomplishment of the military task of the 


allied forces, and will withdraw her 
troops as soon as practicable is 
the phase of the Chinese situation 
which will require the most care- 


ful handling. It is believed that the time 
has come when a clear expression of pur- 
pose on the part of the powers is impera- 
tive in order that the United States may 
formulate its policy. American interests 
and citizens must be protected. Securing 
this protection without interfering with the 
other powers is considered entirely feasi- 
ble. The suggestion that a conference of 
nations, represented in China, be called, 
has again been revived. Germany claims 
that her interest in China is the re-estab- 
lishment of security and regular conditions 
under a properly organized Chinese govern- 
ment and reparation for outrages commit- 
ted. Germany’s decision is the key to the 
situation. Italy expresses thesame sentiment 
and the dismemberment of China seems to 
be opposed by Russia and France. Japan 
and Great Britain are non-committal. It 
is hinted that they would not be averse to 
the acquisition of some Chinese territory. 
The sutficiency of Li Hung Chang’s cre- 
dentials as Chinese representative to ef- 
fect a settlement with the powers is now 
in question. 





Hopes of a new era in the navigation of 
the air have been raised by the tests at 
Lake Constance, on the German border, 
of the air ship invented by a German count, 
Zeppelin. This ship is a monster, 419 feet 
long, nearly three times as large as any 
previous one, and consists of 17 balloons 
from which are suspended gondolas or 
cars, which hold the passengers and the 
motors. Screws very much like _ those 
which propel water craft are driven by the 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine Co, 
of Chicago, has just received word from 
Paris that the gold medal and 200 francs, 
the single highest award for binders, was 
won by the McCormick machines at the 
field trial at Coulommiers on July 19, 
against all comers. This is the greatest and 
most important trial held in France during 
the exposition year. 


Baling the Short Hay Crop—In some 
sections the crop of hay is unusually short 
this year which makes it necessary to be 
more careful than ever in preserving it. 
No better method of keeping hay can be 
devised than baling it when thoroughly 
dry and storing in a barn or under a good 
shed where there will be no waste. The 
Gem or Victor bales made by the George 
Ertel Co of Quincy, Ill, will do the work 
satisfactorily and will be placed on trial for 
five days. Write for terms, stating that 
this journal asked you to do so. 











No Excess Fares on the Nickel Plate 


Road—Our trains are composed of the best 
equipment, consisting of three vestibuled 
sleeping car trains in both directions be: 
tween Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Bus- 
ton, with unexcelled dining-car service, to 
which are added assurances of safety, speed 
and comfort, forming a peerless trip of ai- 
vantages. Train No 2, leaving Chicago at 
10.35 a m, with through cars for Boston, 
New York and intermediate points. Train 
No 4, leaving Chicago at 2.30 pm, with 
through cars for Buffalo, New York and in- 
termediate points on the Lackawanna road; 
also on the West Shore road, making di- 
rect connections at Buffalo with the New 
York Central and Lehigh Valley roads; also 
making direct connections at Brocton for 
Chautauqua lake points. Train No 6 leaving 
Chicago at 10.30 p m, with through cars 
for Buffalo, New York and intermediate 
points; aiso at Brocton for Chautauqua 
lake points. Individual club meals ranging 
in price from 35c to $1 served on all our 
dining cars. Rates always lowest. Write, 
wire, phone or call on nearest ticket agent 
or Mr J. Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
Adams St, Chicago, IIl. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


motors, which use benzine for fuel. This 
great air ship cost $250,000. The experts of 
the society for the promotion of acrial nay- 
igation, who witnessed the test, recommend 
a number of improvements, beirg still 
doubtful of the success of the invention. 
At a hight of about 325 feet from the 
ground, the ship sailed we!l against the 
wind, as ey acknowledge; at a greater 
hight it was driven by the wind, owing 
partly to defects in the steering gear. 





Quite a serious imsurrection has broken 
out in Persia. The object is to dethrone the 
shah whose fondness for western ideals 
has made him unpopular. 





The situation in Hawaii offers some in- 
teresting political features. The islands 
have always. been ruled by strong central 
government. Under the change of adminis- 
tration there is demand for the recogni- 
tion of local rights and powers as in Amer- 
ica. The territorial legislature will have to 
confront the problem of changing from a 
centralized to a decentralised form of gov- 
ernment. Considering the admixture of 
races, the problem is a serious one. The 
matter of raising revenue will also be 
solved with difficulty. The government 
loses the greater part of its customs re- 
ceipts through annexation to the U S. Gov 
Dole advocates the floating of a temporary 
Toan. 


The Cuwbhan teachers who attended the 
summer schoot at Harvard have all been 
safely landed in Havana. They were given 
a reception by Mayor Rodriguez. 








What to do with the Chinese Christians 
is a problem following the occupation of 
Pekin. Many of them have attached them- 
selves to missionaries and expect protec- 
tion. The only feasible way out of the dif- 
ficulty seems to be to protect them by 
treaty. It will be impracticable to remove 
them from China even were they willing 
to go. The suggestion that they be sent to 
Manila is not entirely practicable and the 
exclusion laws of the U S prevent their 
being brought here. The only solution seems 
to be that of arranging for their protection 
in their native country. 





Bresci, the anarchist who killed King 
Humbert of Italy July 29, has been tried 
at Milan and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. At the trial he freely admitted that 
he committed the deed, expressed his in- 
difference to imprisonment and stated that 
he would wait until] the next revolution. 
The penalty is the most severe which can 
be imposed under the laws of Italy for 
murder. Had he been tried on the charge 
of treason, the penalty would have been 
death. 





An interesting phase of the South African 
trouble is the appeal to Emperor William 
of 400 German subjects. in Johannesburg. 
They ask redress against British military 
authority, which they elaim is needlessly 
cruel. This case will probably make a test 
of the emperor’s attitude toward England. 





The principal railroads and steamship 
companies of Canada have agreed to co- 
operate with the United States in keeping 
undesirable emigrants from being smug- 
gled into the states by way of Canada. Now 
foreigners come by steamer to Quebec, and 
find it comparatively easy to get across the 
line. The steamship companies agree to de- 
port emigrants destined for the United 
States through Canada who are rejected 
by our inspectors. The Canadian officials 
promise to prevent emigrants getting a 
railroad ticket that will take them into the 
States, unless they can show that they have 
passed the United States inspectors. 





The epidemic of cholera in India is cer- 
rying off natives at the rate of 1000 per 
week. The trouble is due to pollution of 
the scanty water supply during the fam- 
ine. It is much worse than the bubonic 
plague, 





Lord Roberts reports that Buller’s divi- 
sion has finally captured Machadodorp. The 
Boers, after a short fight, retired north- 
ward, where the nature of the country en- 
abled them to take up a position from 
which they could not be dislodged. The 
attempt to crush the main Boer army east 
of Pretoria has failed and it will be nec 
essary to organize another campaign to 
get within striking distance of Gen Botha. 
The Boer troops have withdrawn into the 








almost inaccessible country around Lyden- 
burg. Instead of the South African war 
being terminated by the first of Sept, as 
was predicted a few weeks ago, the Brit- 
ish seem to be deeper in trouble than ever. 





introduced into both 
houses of the Ky legislature to repeal or 
amend the Goebel electivn law. It is prob- 
able that the matter will not receive con- 
sideration until after some election system 
has been agreed vpon by the democrats. 
This law is a disgrace to the ‘state and 
was responsible for the murder of its au- 
thor. Far-seeing democrats as well as re- 
publicans realize this and are anxious to 
have it taken off the books. 


Bills have been 





Gen Chdffee is slated for brigadier-gen- 
eral in the regular army. This order will go 
into effect on the retirement of Gen Joseph 
Wheeler. He will continue to hold the rank 
of major-general of volunteers while in 
command of troops in China. 





The seriousness of grip is illustrated by 
an insurance exhibit at the Paris exposi- 
tion, which shows that within a decade the 
disease has become of greater importance, 
from an insurance standpoint, than either 
smallpox or cholera. It attacks persons 
of all ages, the principal mortality falling 
upon policy holders between 60 and 80 years 
of age. Many deaths due to grip have been 
erroneously attributed to pneumonia. 





Changes in statute laws in several of the 
states and the recent trouble in Ky were 
some of the chief topics of discussion at the 
23d meeting of the national bar association 
at Saratoga. Over 300 delegates were pres- 
ent and thé treasurer reported a balance of 
$3456 on hand. . 





Because of the antagonism between Pope 
Leo and the late King Humbert, the pope 
has refused to recognize King Emanuel 3d 
as king of Italy and only considers him king 
of Sardinia. This status o* affairs will re- 
main, so it is claimed, until Italy recog- 
nizes the rights of the pope. 

A company composd entirely of colored 
men has been incorporated in. N J with a 
capital of $75,000. General stores, real es- 
tate offices, etc, will be established by this 
company in some of the leading cities of 
the United States. 





The Alabama, queen of the navy and 
the greatest first-class battleship afloat, 
made 17 knots an hour on her trial trip 
off Boston harbor. The Iowa is the only 
American battleship of the first-class that 
exceeded this record on her trial, and her 
record is but slightly better, 17.04. 
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By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


66 H, HEBER, you’re reading most 
too loud—mother, you know. It 
wou!d upset her.” 
Mary Peabody made a signifi- 
cant motion vrith her head, The 
door standing ajar, across the room, s8ug- 
gested someone within hearing. 

“Mother! I guess you forget now hard of 
hearing mother is, Polly,” laughed Heber 
Peabody. 

“Not in the ear toward h2me, Heber!” 
and Polly’s low laugh tinkled musically. 
“You can’t say New Hampshire or Mt 
Washington too low for mother to hear.” 

“Then I’ll have to whisper thai part, I 
suppose. It really isn’t a bad idea, Polly— 
this having an old home week. Not for peo- 
ple like us, of course, who have outgrown 
old homes long ago, and haven’t a soul left 
living in the old state. But there are plen- 
ty of folks that could take advantage of 
the reduced fares and make a little ‘home 
run’ for the fun of it. Take fishing-tackle 
and guns along and make the most of 
things, you know. If you didn’t have such 
a prejudice, now—” 

“Don’t, Heber, for pity’s sake! It makes 
me creep to think of ever going back to 
that little abandoned spot. It was such a 
relief to get father and mother here, s0 
there would never be any call to go again. 
I’ve breathed easy for the last four years. 
No, I guess Bass Point is good enough for 
the Peabodys another year, dear boy. And 
if father and mother won’t go, why, I shall 
get Martha Clearwater to come here and 
take care of them; perhaps it would be just 
as well.” 

“Ought to be good, smooth sailing in clear 
water!’ laughed Heber Peabody, making 
the most of a poor pun till a better offered. 

‘“Martha’s peculiar, but she’s faithful,” 
mused Polly, uncomprehending; “she won’t 
let father set the house on fire with his pipe 
or mother ‘draw in’ all my clothes!” 

It was a cozy room and here and there 
about it were little rockers that “stood” 
for little absent Peabodys—one for each. 
There were four little rocking chairs. A 
battered horse on the floor and, over on the 
window sill, a regiment of raw reeruits on 
dress parade, suggested the small boy with- 
out whom no home is quite complete. 

But there were no reminders of old peo- 
ple in the room,—no knitting-work or black- 
ened pipe. Father and mother lived in 
their own room by themselves. Polly said 
it was so much better, all round. 

The reading of the paper went on aloud. 
Heber Peabody lowered his voice at the 
paragraph about old home week, to satisfy 
Polly, then went on with the rest in his 
big, deep voice. 

Father and mother were in the adjoining 
room; it was airy and large, with plenty 
of luxuries in it. Easy, cushioned chairs and 
footstools, beautiful soft water colors on 
the wafls, dainty curtains, tidies and bric- 
a-brac were there. Vines across the win- 
dow panes tempered the sunlight and it lay 
in pretty barred traceries on the two old 
faces. . 

Father was asleep, but mother sat erect 
and eager, listening intently. The “ear to- 
ward home” had caught the first words 
Heber Peabody had read aloud. Mother’s 
plain old face was pitifully wistful in its 
craving for the rest. But the voices out in 
the other room lowered. She sank back in 
her chair with a sigh. All day long those 
words ran in her head and she ‘‘piecened” 
them out and made them into an old home 
story of her own. 

That night when Heber and Polly had 
gone upstairs to bed and the big house had 
settled down to its long quiet, mother crept 
eut into the sitting room, in her white 
nightgown and cap, and found the paper 
she wanted. It was among a good many 
others and she had to hunt patiently. She 
went back with it into her own room and 
began the long search for the words that 
were ringing memory bells in her heart. 
Column after column, page after page,—her 
dim eyes rebelled anc smerted and pained 
her. She shivered a little in the breeze 
from the open window. There was no 
sound in all the house but father’s loud 
regular breathing, that mother’s ears could 
always hear. 

“Old Home Week in the White Moun- 
tains’’—there was the heading and _ the 
beautiful magic words! Mother uttered a 
low, delighted cry. How many times she 
read the paragraph through she never 





EVENINGS AT HOME 
Their Old Home Week. 


knew, but by and by she put the paper aside 
and crossed the room to father. Could she 
—no, she must wake father—she could not 
wait till morning, - 

“Father, father,” she called softly, set- 
ting her cheek against his and gently ca- 
ressing him. “Father, wake up!—I guess 
you’ve got to, father. You won’t be sorry 
—dear land o’ mercy, you'll be giad!” 

He opened his eyes and slowly sat up 
against the pillows. The look of terror 
faded away at sight of mother’s face, 
There was nothing to be afraid of there. 

“Why, mother,—why, what in the world!” 
he cried. 

“Don’t say a word,—just listen, father, I 
know it by heart.” And she recited the 
“old home” paragraph to him with scarcely 
ean error in the text. 

“Do you hear, father?’ she added eager- 
ly. “Do you hear? They’re goin’ to have 
an old home week for people to go home in, 
whenit won’tcost near so much. That’s what 
it means,—a week for people that’s home- 
sick to go home in. I heard Heber readin‘ 
a little of it this mornin’ and I’ve been 
thinkin’ about it all day. father. I’ve been 
hearin’: runnin’ water all day long!” 

She sat down beside him and smoothed 
his wrinkled old hand between her palms. 
Her face was beside his face and there was 
scarcely a choice between them, for eager- 
ness. 

“Father, father, think of hearin’ runnin’ 
water for a whole week! And seein’ the 
mountains again! Think of the everlastin’ 
hills—the everlastin’ hills, father!” 

Father was thinking of them and his 
homesick face was radiant. “T see ’em, 
mother,—I see ’em!’’ he whispered, 

“But think of seein’ them with your eyes, 
father,—you and me together, in the dear 
old home! Can't you tell how it would feel 
to go up the old path to the side door—you 


and me? Oh, father, do you think there’d 
be any hollyhocks in blow—and bouncin’ 
bettys?” . 

“Yes, mother, yes,—I sée ‘em!’ father 


cried, dazed with his beautiful vision. 

“But we wouldn’t mind if they warn’t 
in blow,” ran on mother’s low, sweet voice. 
‘“‘There’d be the old well and the lilac bushes 
and the house. There’d be the house, father, 
—the room where we were married, and 
the little kitchen, and the room the chil- 
dren were born in.” 

“And the runnin’ water, mother. We'd 
hear it all the time, daytimes and nights.” 

“And the everlastin’ hills,—always there, 
always! , And I’ve been thinkin’, father,— 
I wonder if the old picture of the people . 
signin’ the Declaration of Independence 
wouldn’t still be hangin’ on the east wall 
in the settin’ room? Of course it would, 
We'd see that again, father! Polly wouidn’t 
bring it—I wanted to. It’s handsomer 
than these new-fangiled paintin’s. There’s 
some o’ the faces I’m forgettin’ a’ready— 
I should want to stan’ and look a good 
while.’”’ 

They talked on, in their hushed, eager 
voices, far into the night. The light that 
touched their faces when they dropped to 
sleep at last came from the east. 

The hot days came and the Peabodys 
took flight to the cooler region of Bass 
Point. Martha Clearwater came to take 
care of father and mother. They had not 
wanted to go with the rest of the family, 
and Polly said perhaps it was just as well 
not to over-urge them. 

On one of the early days of August, 
Martha Clearwater appeared at the Point. 
“The old folks has run away,” she an- 
nounced, without preface. ‘““They ran yes- 
tiddy while I was out marketin’. I ain’t 
caught up with ’em.” 

Mary Peabody turned to her husband with 
a sharp groan. Instinctively she appre- 
hended the situation. ‘‘Heber, don’t you 
remember this is old home week?’ she cried. 
Then, turning to Martha, “No, you won’t 
eatch up with them till you get to the 
White hills, Martha. They’re gone to the 
old home,—I know it.” 


“You’re right. I guess, Polly:—they’ve 


made a ‘home run.’ What next?” Heber 
Peabody said slowly. But they were all 
silent for a good many minutes. The 


pathos of father and mother’s “home run” 
appealed to them keenly. 

“We're going to ‘catch up,’ Heber,—that’s 
next,” Polly said by and by. The tears were 
running over her cheeks. “We're going 
home, too. Oh, I never thought! How 
blind we’ve been, Heber,—how very. blind!” 

“Yes, Polly.” 

“But, Heber, this minute I’ve registered 
a vow—” 

“Same here, Polly,—what is it?’’ 
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“We'll fix the old place up and—and call 
it Bass Point. I believe then we could coax 
father and mother to go with us every 
summer!” ; 

Up in the White hills, father and mother 
were camping out in the dear old home, 
The clear trill of running water was in their 
faces. And the hoHyhocks were in blow. 

Two Sermons. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER, 





The preacher “pounded the pulpit’ and prayed 
Till he wrenched the sina moan oe 
From lips that confessed they were sore afraid 
Of his God with the heart of stone. 
Then he rode their fears as a strong wind 
rides 
On the breast of a storm-lashed night, 
And their poor souls shuaderea and shivered 
_ and shrank 
Till they lost themselves in their fright. 


wile x whe had listened with high, lifted 
ead, 
Caught sight of a baby’s wee hand 
That opened and closed o’er the sifting rays 
Of a sunbeam’s straying strand. 
No vexed cry when the light-shafts 
slipped 
Thro’ the coral-tipped fingers’ hold— 
Enough, to gurgle the joy of God 
That poured down the sunbeam’s gold! 


rose 


Then, my heart throbbed quick with a prayer- 
ful pulse, 
Low bent my head reverently, 
And my soul grew bright with the light of 
God’s love 
A “little child led me to see.” 


A Little Star. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 








A little star once said unto the night, 

“Thou art so vast: mine is so small a light.” 
Yet forth he went to battle with the dark 
And myriads more came out to view the fight. 


Intuition. 


“How does it know—this tiny hidden thing— 
Within its wilderness of tangled grass, 
The hour,;when summer’s languid footsteps 
pass, 
And southward-flying birds are on the wing, 
While earth is dumb with August’s silencing? 
How does it know the time for purplishhaze, 
Or guess the wondrous transformation scene, 
Which sets the field and forest all ablaze? 
Yet, in shrill. notes, from drowsy ways of 
. Breen, 
Breaking the spell that passing summer sways, 
The cricket first proclaims the autumn days. 


[Henry Cleveland Wood in Ainslee’s Magazine, 








“Bobs’”—To me his face suggests ‘the 
front of a granite mountain, seamed, lined, 
battered by storm, strain and racking 
change. It records acquaintance with ev- 
ery trial to which mortals are put, all suf- 
fered in the solitude of undivided responsi- 
bility. Care, worry, sickness, danger, un- 
ceasing reflection, all had left their marks 
there, yet all were written across a gentle, 
sympathetic countenance, never gay or 
merry, yet seldom stern and wholly igno- 
rant of passion. I have known many great 
faces, but that of Lord Roberts is a face 
apart. . . . He has never been known to 
use an oath, and, indeed, there must be 
comparatively few men whose religion in- 
fluences them so deeply as does his in ev~- 
ery affair of life—{Julian Ralph. 


A Drum for Children—A drum is a nice 
plaything for children. Teach them to 
march; it helps their style of walking. Some 
fear that it will teach a martial spirit. To 
avoid this, they may be taught to sing to 
a specially arranged or any ordinary tune.— 
PA. So Se 





When I was a child I was made to learn 
“How doth the little busy bee,” as a pun- 
ishment for idleness, and “Let dogs delight 
te bark and bite,” as a punishment for 
throwing my father’s boot at my little sis- 
ter’s head. Consequently I hated Dr Watts 
and never knew till later years what a good, 
cheerful, wholesome-souled man he was.— 
[E. W. 


Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold; 

Who opens it hath it twice told. 

{George Herbert. 

“Confidentially,” said the statesman, “I 
wrote that plank in the platform.” 

“I congratulate you,” said his friend, 
heartily. “I read it over three times, and 
I’m blest if it commits the party to any-= 
thing.” 
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Fairy Umbrellas. 


MARGARET W, LEIGHTON. 








[See illustrations on this page.] 

“Did you go to the party last night?” 
asked a Brownie of a Fairy. “I didn’t see 
you there.’’ 

“No,” answered the Fairy, “it rained, and 
1 was afraid I should spoil my silver-gauze 
wings and my spangled dress.” 

“And you stayed at home just for that,” 
said Brownie. ‘“‘Why, nearly every Fairy 
I know was there. They all carried mush- 
recom umbrellas, but some of them had so 
many skirts to keep cut of the wet that we 
held our umbrellas over them. 

“You know it’s just the best season of 
the year to get all the umbrellas you want, 
for they grow so fast on the warm damp 
nights. Come along with me, will you, a 
few steps? I want to show you something. 

They skipped along to a dark dell in the 
woods. “Just look!”” and he pointed out 
rows of the loveliest mushroom parasols 
you ever saw. Some were pale pink with 
white handles and linings, some were light 
brown, some red spotted with yellow, others 
pure white, but the most beautiful of all 
were violet colored, ' 

“Oh! oh! how perfectly lovely!” cried the 
Fairy. “I should have gone if I had had 
one of these to carry.” e 

“Well, you could have had one as well as 
not, for a new crop springs up fresh every 
night,” said Brownie. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


First Poetry—I live near a village where 
‘Arbor day is celebrated each. year. This 
year each class in the high school planted 
a tree. The senior class own a spade with 
which they plant their tree each year and 








This 


it to the junior class. 
year the principal asked me to make up a 


then present 


poem and present. the spade. It was my 
first attempt at composing and I should 
like to see it printed in the Table, but of 
course the monster would not let anything 
so green and juicy pass his open jaws. The 
celebration of Arbor day in our village 
each year has done much toward beautify- 
ing it, and it is considered a beautiful vil- 
lage by all the towns on this road.— 
(Hoodoo. 


My Address now is 137 East Third street, 
Oswego, N Y. I want to thank all those 
who have written to me, but there are only 
a few I have time to answer, although I'd 
like to answer every one. A good.deal that 
is written to the Table about cruelty to 
animals is cant and waste of ink and pa- 
per. Yet I would never hurt a dumb animal 





wilfully. Mr Editor, will you please make 
it a little plainer what the duties of histo- 
Tian are and where can I get the histories 
of the circles?—[Jack’s Twin. 

&fAnything of special interest to the 
club as a whole is fair material for the his- 
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PICTURESQUE DUTCH WINDMILL NEAR ROTTERDAM 








As our young people well know. one of the most pleasing features of a Holland 
landscape is the great wind engines seen On every hand. And nowhere are they more 
numerous or in greater variety than in the vicinity of the quaint old) Dutch town 


of Rotterdam. 


The one shown above was photographed last June and is used for 


grinding grain and pumping the water from the small canal up over the dike into 
the river beyend. The pasture is about 10 ft below the level of the sea and the sur- 
plus rainfall and seepage water is disposed of in this way. 


torian, such as new ideas and enterprising 
plans of individual circles, marriage and 
death of prominent club members, datc. of 
important events in the history of the club 
as an organization, etc. The history need 
not be voluminous. The most of this mat- 
ter should be found from time to time in 
the columns of this paper, in the reports of 
the circle secretaries. 





P ? P—Why are we Tablers deprived 


of Miss Idal’s bright and stirring letters 
for so long? I would be pleased to corre- 
spond with Scie N. Tific and Bachelor Boy. 
Can any of the _ readers tell me where 
I can procure the poem, entitled The Phil- 
osopher’s Scales? If any of the Tablers 
wish a description of our snowy mountains 
and tall pine trees, write to—[Rubberneck, 
Box 31, Chattaroy, Wash. 


Can any of the Tablers give the proper 
use of as, so, in, into, on, onto, would, 
should and conjugate the verbs lay and 
lie?—[L. P. D. 

How many of the Tablers know anything 
about cutting meat? I work in a meat 
market. My employer has been taking this 
paper for quite a while and I have become 
quite interested in the Young Folks’ Ta- 
bite. Tt should say that the Kansas boys in 
the July 7 issue were from the country. 
Perhaps I will write again and send my 
photograph.—[Buck. 


Thelma, when I read: your description of 
the lily woman, I thought ‘‘What a beau- 
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tiful idea.’”’” Lilies and roses are my favor- 
ite flowers, but I like all flowers. Won't 
you please describe the rose as you did the 
lily? I do not like to see birds on hats, 
neither would I wish to wear them. I 
send a stamp for the subscription for Chat- 
terbox.—[Floria. 





Cherry Pie—Hello, Tablers, I read your 
letters with great interest and oh! how I 
have wished that it was in my power to 
write such nice, interesting letters as some 
of you do, but I could never make up my 

















mind to attempt it until now. Dear me! 
I imagine I can see “Mr Monster” sitting 
over there in the corner looking very hun- 
gry with his big mouth open ready to de- 
vour this. I am housekeeping now. My 
mother has gone off on a visit and I am 
taking her place. I enjoy the housekeeping 
business, but I do get very lonesome some- 
times. I certainly don’t consider myself 
smart, but I will tell you what I have done 
since my mother went away. I have put 
up 4 bu of cherries. Now if some of you 
folks will come-to see me next winter, I 
will give you cherry pie. “Can I make a 
cherry pie, charming Billy?’ Surely, I can 
make a cherry pie, but not as “quick as a 
cat can wink her eye.” I will send a pic- 
ture of a friend and myself and I wish the 
Tablers would guess which is I. Of course 
the picture looks somewhat out of date, as 
’twas taken two years ago. Now, I will 
“ring off’? for this time.—[Beanpole. 











Breathing. 





[Twenty-first paper in our series, “To Be 


Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 


Wetherald.] 


As an index of character nothing is more 
significant than breathing. The timid:and 
apprehensive habitually take in too little 
air; the melancholy sigh frequently, which 
is merely an effort of riature to obtain a 
little hope-giving oxygen’and enable the 
pale cast of thought to acquire a livelier 
complexion; in fear the air is taken in short 
gasps, in absolute terror it is nearly im- 
possible to breathe at all. 

In grappling with a mental problem, one’s 
breathing is easy and free or irregular and 
labored according to the ease or difficulty 
of solution. The courageous take deep, full 
breaths. The lady principal of a boarding 
school, which the writer attended, in mak- 
ing a tour of the rooms during study hour, 
discovered a pair of corsets on each bed. 
“Why is it,” she inquired, “that you girls 
cannot keep your corsets on during study 
hour?” “Because,” we replied, “it is so 
much easier to think when the breathing 
is perfectly ~ free.” Certainly the small- 
waisted sisterhood are not remarkable for 
strength of brain or clearness of mental 
vision. 

Breathing is no less indicative of health 
and disease. The feeble and sedentary let 
the shoulders slump forward, thus reduc- 
ing the space for the already too small 
quantity of air they breathe. Sufferers 
from neuralgia, toothache, or a bad cold 
breathe only superheated air, which while 
it aids in the cure of the malady, induces 
worse troubles if persisted in. 

The naturally healthy child takes vig- 
orous exercise. In order to do this he has 
to indulge in vigorous breathing. (If you 
doubt this, run out to the barn as hard as 
you can go and observe if the lower region 
of your lungs is not better ventilated than 
it has been for some time.) His well-oxy- 
genated blood prompts him to take more 
and more exercise, which in turn induces 
more and more deep breathing. Thus he 
hastes on from grace to glory, and insures 
a tolerably healthy manhood, even if it 
should be passed in an office or shop. 

His sickly little brother goes out reluc- 
tantly, stands around and shivers a little, 
and gladly comes back to the fire. His ap- 
petite for vitiated.air (and all indoor air 
is more or less vitiated) is as bad for him 
physically as a desire for vicious books 
would be morally. This sort of little fel- 
low should not be allowed to study for: the 
ministry. There are too many of his sort 
in the pulpit already. He should be a 
farmer. The farm does not need him, but 
he needs the farm. The very best that 
could happen to a narrow-chested, pale- 
faced boy would be to fail as a clerk, as a 
teacher, as a typesetter—and to succeed as 
a farmer. The long hours of outdvor labor 
would imsure the. deep, full breathing of 
clean. air, which means good health in mid- 
dle age. 

Some years ago a lady in Brooklyn took 
her delicate child to Dr Dio Lewis, the fa- 
mous authority on health through hygienic 
living. She wanted his advice as to the best 
means of saving the boy’s life and mak- 
ing him strong. The gist of his instruction 
was given in five words: “Keep him in the 
country.” For this she paid a fee of $5. If 
the advice could not have been cbtained 
elsewhere, she might better have paid $100 
a word for it than not to have received it 
at all. The boy is now 16, healthy and act- 
ive, determined to be a farmer, and has a 
better knowledge of birds and plants than 
any other young fellow of my acquaint- 
ance. 

It may seem superfluous to write of the 
benefits of good air for the agricultural part 
of the community; but the army of intel- 
ligent young men who annually desert the 
country to enter city shops and Offices 
should consider well what they are doing. 
They are deliberately choosing to breathe 
an inferior grade of air for 300 days of the 
year. They may be strong enough to stand 
it, but they would be stronger if they didn’t 
have to stand it, and “health is the first 
wealth.’”’ There are plenty of broken-down 
city men pining for outdoor life, and no 
doubt there are some broken-down farmers, 
made so by overwork and indigestible food. 
But it is noticeable that no sickly farmer 
ever yearns for city life, or believes that 
prolonged residence indoors would cure him 
of his ills 





HOME LIFE 
A Boarding Home. 


H. S., MAINE. 





Four years ago I thought I would like to 
try taking summer boarders. I had only 
one room I could spare, a large front 
room with four windows, but with no car- 
pet, so I painted the floor and put down a 
few rugs. I.did not have many fancy 
things, but there were plenty of .towels, 
and other necessary articles. 

We advertised and received a letter from 
two ladies with one little girl about seven 
years old. I must say I dreaded their com- 
ing very much, as they were city ladies and 
I felt as though our accommodations would 
not be nice enough. However, when the 
stage drove up, I buckled up my courage 
and went out and bade them welcome; they 
afterward told me that I made them feel at 
home at once, 

The dining room was given up to my 
guests, while my folks ate in the kitchen. 
For food the ladies wished for nothing rich; 
they wanted what they could not get in the 
city, green stuff right from the garden, and 
they helped me gather it, too. Plenty of 
nice bread, fresh eggs, milk, berries, plain 
apple pies, and plain cak» with whipped 
cream ox berries for filling, were served; 
of course meat also. 

For amusement, my boarders did just 
whatever they liked. There was a pine 
grove near the house and they would take 
my little girl up there and keep her all the 
forenoon. When I did not have anything 
to do in the afternoon we played croquet 
and the men often had a game with them 
in ‘the evening. We had a boat and a team 
for their use and they enjoyed rowing and 
driving about the country roads very much. 
They stayed one month and were sorry 
when their time was out, and so was I. I 
received $50 and they were very little 
trouble, 





More Than Their Share. 


MRS H. S. B., PENNSYLVANIA, 





It makes me tired the way some farmers’ 
wives complain of their hard work. They 
ought to live on a farm in Germany to know 
what work is. My husband and I worked 
on a farm in Hesse. We toiled from 4 in 
the morning until 9 in the evening, or rather 
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the women did. We had to take care of all 
the stock, do the milking, etc, as well as 
get breakfast while the men were afield. 
Then we would hustle our housework out 
of the way so as to get out into the fields 
ourselves by 7 or 8 o’clock. The women 
would take a lunch for themselves and the 
men, which was eaten at 11, with another 
lunch in the middle of the afternoon. 

In the eveningethe women would go back 
to the house an hour or so before the men 
to get supper. After the men were fed they 
lay out in the shade or drank beer, while 
the women took care of the babies and 
stock, We women did all the heaviest work, 
both at the barn and in the field—work 
that no woman on an American farm would 
think of doing. We were sometimes hitched 
up with a cow to draw the plow or culti- 
vator. I have done that myself for half a 
day at a time. 

Through a man who came back to our 
village from America we heard of this 
country as a place where the women are 
treated decently, and the men have a chance 
to get ahead. We came over in the steerage 
some six years ago, and had barely $25 
when we landed. We worked in New York 
city for some months, until finally we got a 
job on a farm. After several years we had 
saved up money enough and learned enough 
about farming here, so we bought a little 





farm which is now nearly paid for. We 
think this is God’s country. 
Fair Time is here and don’t let the 


chance slip by to win one of the cash prizes 
offered by this paper for the best letters 
Gescribing new or good features of the do- 
mestic or household departments at the 
agricultural fairs: For the best letter il- 
lustrated with a photograph or  photo- 
graphs, five dollars; for the two next best 
illustrated with photographs, two-dollars- 
and-a-half each; for the best letter with- 
out photograph, two dollars; for the three 
next best without photegraphs, one 
dollar each. In order to include near- 
ly all the fairs, the contest will 
remain open to Oct 15. Letters de- 
scriptive of fairs which occur _ earlier, 
however, had better be submitted early, 
while the points to be described are still 
fresh in mind. Address letters to the 
Prize Editor. 





Be sure that you take advantage of your 
disadvantages.—[General Armstrong. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Both Sides—I have read with much in- 
terest the communications of your readers 
on the subject of taking summer boarders, 
Why not have the opinion of the other 
side? I have been a summer boarder for 
many years and think there,is much to be 
said on both sides. It requires great tact 
to cater to the tastes and whims of board- 
ers, especially those who make no allow- 
ances for resources, Boarders require clean 
rooms, clean and comfortable beds, win- 
dows that admit air and are screened. At 
one of the most delightful places we ever 
boarded there was a large airy dining room, 
the food was delicious and plenty of it, 
and well served, but at meal time the table 
was black with flies. A few screens (they 
are cheap) would have remedied this. There 
is nothing boarders like better than plenty 
of rides, not rides gotten up where the 
whole expense comes out of their pockets, 
but free rides. Plenty of easy chairs and 
hammocks should be provided. I always 
take all that would be required for emer- 
gencies, including old linen, salves, etc, a 
piece of mosquito netting, tacks and ham- 
mer. Other boarders soon find this out, 
and there is always a raid on my property. 
We never expected “all the comforts of 
home” and though we were many times 
imposed upon for our good nature, and for- 
bearance, we were generally satisfied. As 
a rule people take boarders for money, and 
they will not give beyond the margin 
where they will cease to make. The board- 
ers want all that they can get for their 
money; most of them want more or they 
will complain, or leave. Experience, pa- 
tience and tact are required on both sides 
to make the.venture a complete success.—[E. 
B. H. 





A Circler’s Studio—One of the letter cir- 
cle girls has such an aptitude for fashion- 
ing pretty conceits that they will surely 
interest many of the circlers. Her screen 
is a frame of light oak and the muslin 
is completely covered with pictures of the 
Tablers cut and pasted on and varnished. 
A large fac-simile of the Editor’s picture 
as it appeared some time ago, done in 
crayon by her own dcft fingers, adorns the 
wall. The waste basket is an exact imi- 
tation of the monster, and on her bed is 
a quilt, each block bearing the initials of 
this paper. Many other pretty pieces of 
furniture and cushions were made from 
descriptions in our beloved journal, and her 
photos received from circle friends are 
grouped in one large picture 2 ft square, 
handsomely framed.—[Marion McConkey. 





Cruel Mothers—How many mothers 
think it the proper way to care for an in- 
fant of three months by simply washing, 
dressing and feeding it, taking it out of 
the crib only once in three hours, putting 
it back as soon as through eating and 
leaving it to cry till so exhausted that it 
goes to sleep? The child of whom I write 
is now two years old and looks like a poor 
little picked bird, and has been doctored 
since five months. She is allowed only 
three meals a day. Because I thought it 
was cruelty to let her cry so I am not al- 
lowed to visit the child or receive visits 
from her. She has no liquid food between 
meals, but with her food malted milk ana 
bovine. At three months her back was 
sound, flesh firm and dimpred at the joints. 
She would lift her head from the pillow in 
efforts to sit up, but because she could not 
get up and sit alone, could not be tied in 
a high chair for fear of a weak back. She 
Knows nothing about beit. held, and sx 
was not crying for that. Yet she did not 
cry at all one hot day, when I was allowed 
to hold her on the piazza, but watched some 
children at play and made no sound.—[A 
Troubled Grandmother. 





Letter Circle Reports—‘Secretaries of 
letter circles are requested to send all dues 
in money, avoiding as much as possible the 
sending of stamps,” writes the national 
secretary of the American Agriculturist 
Jetter club. Circle 1 will hereafter be known 
as Alpha, with the motto, “Slow but sur>.” 
The letters were three months on their sec- 
ond trip. No 10 in 138 has written “an 
ir.tensely interesting story of sea life which 
follows three weeks after the regular let- 
ters, We have had six pictures and tw 
more are promised next time.” No 2 is 





flourishing with much interest manifested 
by the members. A member of 37 in Ger- 
mantown, Pa, delays the letters, which is 
causing much annoyance to the other mein- 
bers. There is trouble also in 157; the sec- 
retary has heard nothing since June 16. 


No 3 was the last heard from in 142. Has 
No 4 received the letters? If they do not 
haste on Successful Group of 1900 will 


have to change its name. The secretary 
of 159 writes: ‘Will the members send 
their 5c dues as soon as possible that we 
may join the national club and get our 
badges? Also at the same time vote for a 
new name, Nameless, as Merry-go-round 
has already been appropriated.”’ Photog- 
raphers No 4 (122) has sent its letters on 
their fourth round. 





Injured Feelings—Here is my hand, Un- 
cle Will, ves, both, for the temperance 
cause. After reading your opinion I feel 
quite pleased to be A Crank, Some say there 
is no use hurting other people’s feelings by 
talking temperance all the time; well, our 
mothers spanked us when we were naughty; 
it hurt our feelings considerably but did 
ii not make us better children? I try not 
to hurt any one’s feelings, but I must speak 
the truth; if the shoe fits, let them wear 
it. Speaking of shoes, if every one thought 
as Silas Q. Croker does about shoes there 
would be a great deal of misjudging. I like 
nice shoes as well as Silas Croker or his 
good wife, but I have good reasons for not 
wearing them at all times, and yet I feel 
myself as good and much better than those 
with fine shoes and shabby characters. Has 
the monster gobbled Miss Temperance? If 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


he has and if he tries to devour any tem- 
perance article I hope he will have to buy 
new store teeth.—[A Crank. 





Asked and Answered—For R. F. A. W. 


and others: The following are reliable 
dealers in old books: New York, H, S. 
Clark, 174 Fulton street, Charles L. W ood- 
ward, 78 Nassau street; Boston, George E. 
Littlefield, 67 Cornhill——M. L. M. would 
like to know what is put in cucumber juice 
to keep it and if it will take off freckles 
and tan. 


oe 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


6. Addition— [S. S., Kan. 

A vowel + fifty + a vowel + one thousand 
+. a vowel +. five hundred + a vowel — a city 
=" California. 

- Charade—[C. B., Ia. 

My first is queen of all the months, 
So lovely, fresh and sweet. 

My second is the pride of the home 
Wherein all virtues meet. 

My third is a prolific grain, 
Grown by farmers all. 

My whole a firmi foundation is 
For buildings great ow small, 

&. Square Word—[E. M. F. Ss. 

1, One degree of elevation: 
tified; 4, well-known 
used for binding. 

9. Anagram (one wordy— 

U RAN BEST NE e.. 

10. Beheadings—[J. Z., Kan. 

Fill the first blank TF a word, behead this 
for the second and curtail the second for the 
third. 

He sat on the —— fanning himself with his 
She came to him. 


t 2, ,. 7 3, for- 
fowls; "ik flexible wood 
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Best 


When you want cheap jewelry and stuff that won't last, buy soap with | 
a premium, and be dissatisfied with both. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap sells without schemes. 


soaps for nearly half a century. 


Sear at 


When you want soap—that’s soap, buy} 


B.T. Babbitts: 
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Soap 





It has led all laundry { 


B. T. Babbitt, New York 


|“ Babbitt’s certainly 


pays” 
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00 to 
your At % 


INastration shows machine eles 
be used as a center 7 
table, stand or desk. 


and up- o-date improvement, high arm. quilibes four-motion feed, very light 
ha one on any sewing 

head cabinet, as illustrated. 

Cp PANISHED. | — 


AT $it.2 25 W WE FURNISH THIS ; SEWING M MACHINE 


running, does any work that can be 
comes in a beautiful solid antique oak, dro 


OAK oGABINET nis BE: AUT TIFOLL 


END NO MONEY, 


‘you a yt! mren é on ape DROP-HEAD caneetr HOME 


rfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, 
ade sewing machines advertised by other houses at $20.00 
to $30.00, poy Fo as good an amachine as 


IAL OFFER PI cE, 
Pe a tien EEN 


tate hs | Is 
B @ YEAR 


cut this ad. 
vertisement 
outandsend 





EWING MACHINE, by freight C. 0. D., subject to exam- 
can car it at your nearest freight depot, and if 
equal to the 


i: can buy from your dealer at home 
w~ YOU EVER SAW OR HEARD OF, 
freight charges. GIVE THE 

g MACHINE THREE MONTHS’ 

our $11. 26 any day youare motentiafed. 


GREATEST 


ce, 911.25 







COVERED 
GUARAN.- 


every 
machine made. It 


complete with accessories, including Tr, 

bobbins, 1 Tt - needles. 1 gauge, 1 “aa ~~ filed with oll, oil, a a a 

plete instruction k, which makes everything so plain that evenachild| THIS ILLUSTRATION gives you an 

without previous experience ean operate the machine at once, = 25 OENTS | idea of the appearance of the HIGH 
XTRA, we furnish, in addition to the regular mentioned, | GRADE, migHt 4K HOME QUEEN SEW- 

the 2 cenowing eposts sy ial'attachmenter 1 1 foot a bemener, 5 uilter, 1 gatherer, | I” B which we furnish at 


SEWING | MACHINE DEALERS © seers 


= wa gas, gemee names, seen gy 4 a 
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ders plainly to 
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who lorder three or more 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one ‘of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 








8075—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY =W 


A WITH 
es a - SeeheED 





years. Skirt, 12, 14 and Bier. Waist, 32, w%, 
46 years. Old rose poplin, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 
Diack velvet and narrow Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30- 
silk applique. Lans- inch waist. Gray and 


me, crepe de chine, een polka dot French 


voille, foulard, venetian, flannel, skirt of gray la- 
with lace, velvet, silk, dies’ cloth. Broadcloth, 
all-over taffeta, ap- cheviot, henrietta, vene- 
plique. tian suitable for skirt. 





ADIES’ 
FITTING 







om LA 

CL OSE ~ 8079—LADIES’ SHIRT 
JACKET. , BH, 36, 3, WAIST WITH TUCK- 
40 and bust. ED BACK. 32, 34, 

Broadcloth, with velvet 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
collar. Ladies’ cloth, un- Shell pink French flan- 
finished worsted, covert, nel. Cashmere, henri- 
venetian, or cheviot etta, serge, lansdowne or 
suitable, with machine taffeta; cuffs and collar 


stitching. silk or velvet if d 





2 8070—MISSES’ * FIVE- 
sore—MISs: 5’ 


SIN- GORED SKIRT, WITH 
GLE-BREASTED OR WITHOUT CIRCU- 
JACKET. 12, 14 and 16 LAR FLOUNCE. A 
years. Dark red ladies’ propriate for foulard, 


covert, venetian, cheviot, 


cloth, black velvet collar 
henrietta, lansdowne, 


and revers. Pebble chev- 


fot, broadcloth, venetian broad or ladies’ cloth, 
covert and double- faced Linen, duck, lawn, or- 
cloaking may be _ em- gandie and swiss may 


also be developed in this 


ployed for separate jack- 
kirt. mode. 


et or en suite with 5 





ISSES’ CORSET COVER WITH FITTED OR 
14 and 16 years. Nai 


8 ED FRONT. 12, msook, 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


fine lawn or linen batiste may be used, with narrow em- 
broidery or valenciennes lace and insertion. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Gtve bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


A 


New Ways with Pears. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Wipe the pears, leaving on a bit of the 
stem, place a layer in a stone jar, sprinkle 
freely with sugar, another layer of pears 
and sugar until jar is full. Fill with boil- 
ing water and bake three hours. Take out 
pears carefully one by one and drop in cans, 
cover with syrup and seal, 

Steamed: Steam without paring over a 
little water. When done put in cans, seal. 
Add sugar to the water over which the 
fruit was steamed to make a thin syrup; 
unscrew covers, fill jars with syrup, and 
reseal. 

Chipped: Pare and core pears before 7 
ripe, and cut in long thin pieces. Boil 8 lbs 
of fruit, 6 lbs of sugar, juice of 3 lemons and 
grated rind of 2, 2 teacups of water and 2 
tablespoons of ginger. When fruit looks 
clear and transparent, it is ready to can, 
and is very nice. 


Dried: Pare, slice very mellow pears, 
put on plates, sprinkle with sugar, and dry 
in quick oven. Soak in cold water when 


wanted. To use in fruit cake, steam a short 
time, wipe on soft cloth before adding to 
the batter. 
a 

Canned Green Lima Beans—The lima 
bean is one of the easiest of vegetables to 
can, and retains its flavor the best. Select 
good cans and new rubbers. Prepare the 
beans as for the table, pack in the can as 
closely as possible without crushing, and 
fill with cold water. Put on the cover and 
put up the wire to hold it on, but do not 
tighten. I like a large steamer to cook them 
in, but a wash boiler can be used. Fold a 
cloth several times and put in the bottom 
of the boiler, set the cans on this, pour in 
ecld water nearly to top of cans, but av not 
cover, cover the boiler and boil steadily for 
three hours.’ Take from the boiler one at @ 
time, press the wire down quickly to tighten, 
stand the cans where no draft will strike 
them and cover with a cloth until cool. 
The cans will not be quite full, but that 
does not matter. Do not uncover, for if the 
air strikes them they will not keep. When 
cool, wrap in thick brown paper and store 
in a cool, dark cellar. When wanted, pour 
off the water, rinse, heat and prepare as 
green beans. Beans canned in this way with 
canned corn make nice succotash.—[Amy. 





Wild Cherry Sauce—Cook 4 qts in water 
to cover until soft, rub through a sieve, 
return liquid to saucepan and add 1 Ib 
of loaf or granulated sugar, let simmer 2 
hours. Dip into tumblers or glass jars 
while hot. The small per cent of prussic 
acid in this fruit is a good stomach tonic. 
[M. A, B 





-Tomato Slaw—Slice 6 ripe tomatoes in 
thin slices, chop fine 1 onion. In a large 
glass dish put one layer of tomatoes, then 
one of onion until all the tomatoes and 
onion are used. Sprinkle on each layer salt 
and black pepper and pour’ cup of vinegar 
over and serve.—[Cava Jernegan. 





Wild Cherry Cordial—Press juice from 
2 ats, add 2 or 3 cups of loaf sugar and 
simmer until as thick as marmalade. This 
is excellent for winter use If possible, 
in sealing use paraffin wax.—[Breadwinner. 





Tomato Sweetmeats—An excellent sweet- 


meat is made from medium sized, smooth- 
skinned tomatoes. Firm but ripe ones 
should be used. Boil 1 pt of water and 
1 lb of sugar 15 minutes. Drop in 2 lbs of 
tomatoes and simmer gently until the to- 
matoes look clear. Then dip them out with 
a perforated spoon onto granite baking 
pans. Boil syrup rapidly until very thick, 
then pour over tomatoes. Place in the sun 
or a cool oven until dry. Pack in boxes, 
with waxed paper between each layer. 
Children are very fond of these sweeties, 
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and they can be eaten without any fear of 
evil results.—[Eleanor Lucas. 





Worth Remembering—Custards and pud- 
dings burn readily in hot oven unless con- 
stantly watched. The housewife of mul- 
titudinous duties can save time as well as 
her pudding by setting the custard cups or 
pudding dish in a pan of cold water. The 
water should be two or three inches in 
depth.—[M. F. R. 



































From many diseases. Children 
who are well nourished success- 
fully resist disease to which an 
ill- nourished child succumbs. 
Your child has enough food. 


Does the food make flesh? If 
not there is something wrong 
with the stomach and other or- 
gans of digestion and nutrition. 
That wrong can be quickly 
righted by the use of 


© DR. PIEROE’S e 
GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


In ninety-eight cases out of 
every hundred it completely cures 
indigestion and other diseases of 
the digestive and nutritive sys- 
tem in both young and old. You 
can consult Dr. Pierce by letter 
free. Ad- dress Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


* 


FREE! 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical Advis- 
et, paper covy- 
ers, is sent on receipt 
of a1 cents to pay cost 
of mailing only. 

Address Dr. Pierce,as above. 


ae 


you SHOULD! 
you MUST! 


lf you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of co’ aeasee, a Complete Library 
containing ublications on Rural 
Topics should. be the aim of every one in- 
terested ire. Make o« start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 

already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 



























rid! 
what we do not ourselves publish we will 
be glad to get for you! Our publications 
cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 


° hooting. 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, Housekeeping 
in all their branches. All of them are by 
practical men. many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 

Our Brief Discriptive Cata- 

FREE logue (16 ) will be sent 
free of charge to »1l applying for the same 
Our Ne Ape iptive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 
9 inches, 3 iliustrations, thoroughly ondleee by tit 
authors, and fcontaining Detailed Deseri of all the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage 


paises ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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Butterfly Lace. 


ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 
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Cast on 26 stitches, knit across plain. 

ist row—(K 4, 0, n). The inclosed will be 
called “edge’’ throughout. K 15, o, n, k 3. 

2a row—K 5, o, n, kK 1, 0, p 11, o, kK 3, 0, n, 
k 2. 

3d row—Edge, k 17, 0, n, k 1, 0 2, k 2. 

4th row—K 2, make 4 st in “over 2,” k 3, 
o,n;k 1, pl, 0, p 11, 0, p 1, k 3, o, n, Kk 2. 

5th row—Edge, k 19, o, n, K 7. 

6th row—K 9, o, n, k 1, 0, p 2 tog, o, p 11, 
0, p 2 tog, o, k 3, o, n, k 2. 

ith row—Edge, k 21, 0, n, k 2, o 2, sl 4 st 
over next st, k 1. 

8th row—K 1, make 4 st, k 4, 0, n, k 1, pl, 
0, p 2 tog, o, p 11, o, p 2 tog, o, p 1, k 3, 0, 
a 2 3 

9th row—Edge, k 23, o, n, kK 7. 

10th row—K 9, o, n, k 1, * 0, p 2 tog, * re- 
peat, o, p 6, sl 5 st over 6th st, then k the 
stitch, transfer this st to left-hand needle, 





sl 5 st over same st, o, k this stitch again, * 


0, p 2 tog, * repeat, o, k 3, o, n, K 2. 

lith row—Edge, k 7, drop next stitch, etc, 
take up double thread in center, etc, make 
11 st over this as follows: (k 1, p 1), k 8, 9, 
n, k 3, o 2, sl 3 st over next, k 1. 

12th row—K 1, make 4, k 5, o, n, k 1, n, 
* o, p 2 tog, * repeat, p 9, p*3 tog, * 0, p 2 
tog, * repeat, k 3, o, n, 2. 

13th row—Edge, k 23, o, n, k 8. 

14th row—K 10, 0, n 2, *o, p 2 tog 
p 9, * p 2 tog, o, * repeat, n, k 2, o > 2. 

0 


* 
4 
@ 
Ko] 
® 
= 


15th row—Edge, k 21, 0, n 2, , sl 4 
st o, k 1. 

16th row—K 1, make 4, k 4, 0, n 2, p 1, 0, 
p 2 tog, p 9, p 2 tog, o, p 1, n, Kk 2, o, n, Kk 2. 

17th row—Edge, k 19, 0, n 2, kK 5. 

18th row—K 8, o, n 2, 0, p 2 tog, p 9, p 2 


tog, * o, n, k 2, * repeat. 

19th row—Edge, k 17, 0, n, Kk 1, o 2, sl 4 st 
over next, k 1. 

20th row—K 1, make 4, k 3, o, n 2, k 11, n, 
k 2,0, n, K 2. 

2ist row—Edge, k 1, *o, p 2 tog, * k be- 
tween stars 6 times, k 2, o, n, k 6. 
» 22d row—Bind off 3 st, k 4, o, n, k 15, o, n, 

2. 

Knit every ‘‘o” as a stitch; as in “‘o, p 9,” 
or “o, p 1,”’ be careful to keep the ‘‘o” on 
the needle or there will be stitches missing. 


Cross and Crown. 
LILLIAN M. CLARK, 


























Strips and small half squares the same 
width, and the large half squares twice the 
width of small ones. The seams must be 
sewed evenly.’ 





BUSY FINGERS 
Shell Lace. 


SARAH E, BOWERS. 





Make a chain of 15 sts. 

lst row—Three dc in 5th st of ch, ch 2, 
3 dec in same st, catch with s c in 6th st 
of ch, ch 3, 3 d c in 10th st of ch, ch 2, 
3d cin same st (making sh), ch 5, catch in 
last st of foundation:ch, turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, 15 d cin 5 ch, sh in sh, catch 
in last dc of’sh in last row. ch 3, sh in 
sh, a c in top of sh of lst row, turn, 

3d row—Ch 3, sh in sh, catch in last d@ 
c of sh in last row, ch 3, sh in sh, ch 3, dec 
in each of Ist 3 de in scallop, ch 3, de 
in each next 3 dc, ch 3, d c in each next 
3 dc, ch 3, d c in each next 3 d ¢, ch 3, 
d cin each last 3 dc, turn. 

4th row—*Seven dc under 3 ch, * repeat 
between stars 4 times, ch 1, sh in sh, catca 
in last dc of sh in last row, 3 ch, sh in 
sh, d c in top of sh in last row, 3 ch, turn. 

5th row—Sh in sh, catch in last dc of sh, 
3 ch, sh in sh, turn, 

6th row—Sh in sh, catch, 3 ch, sh in sh, 
dc in end of row, ch 3, turn. Repeat from 
ist row, only sh in sh, and catch 5 ch be- 
tween 5th and 6th rows. Catch end of 3d 





row in middle of 7 d c of ist scallop. 
This is a very pretty edge when crocheted 





of worsted or silk for underskirts, baby’s 
skirts, etc. It is also pretty for trimming 
dressing sacques when made of silk or 
silkateen. 


$$ 


To Wash Eiderdown—Make a strongsuds 
cf white soapand rainwater and init wash 
the garment thoroughly, wash again in a 
weak suds and rinse in warm water. When 
nearly dry iron on the wrong side and af- 
terward brush with a stiff clothes brush, 
being careful not to brush against the nap. 














Conducted in the 
interests of the 
higher life of the 
household 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Unlike any other peri- 
odical—A magazine 
for the homes of 

the world 





$1.00 per Year 


Monthly—Volume 31 


10 Cents per Copy 





Published by THE PHELPS PUBLISHING Co, 
Springfield, Mass. New York Chicago 


Established 1880 


New Orleans San Francisco Montreal 





old, rich or poor, in town or country. 


better than ever. 


OUNDED by the late Clark W. Bryan nearly 20 years ago, Goop HousEKEEPING has won first place 

as the one unique and indispensable magazine for each and every member of the household, young or 
Now that it has been acquired by one of the largest, most experi- 
enced and extraordinarily successful publishing firms, Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be made larger and 
All its unique and popular features will be retained and others added. 





THE REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 


have always been noted for their 
authoritative character, helpfulness 
and inspiration. These depart- 
ments have included 


as 


Home Duties and Pleasures 

Mothers and Children 

The Flower Garden 

The Round Table 

The Thoughtful Hour 

The Chafing Dish 

The Kitchen Table 

Quiet Hours for the Quick-witted 

Education and Art 

Household Inventions 

Domestic Science 

Home Architecture and House- 
hold Decoration 

Women who have made the world 
better 

Fashions and Fabrics 

Mothers in Council 

Home Science, Child Life 

Talks with Fathers and Mothers 

The Abandoned Farm and its Geo. W. Cable 
Future = A. Stewart 

Home Sanitation M 

The Culinary Realm, etc 


Expenses 


Helen Campbell 
- Liberty Tadd 





NEW DEPARTMENTS 
will appear from time to time, such 


Motherhood and Babyhood 
Childhood and Youth 

Advancing Years 

Fathers and Sons 

Brothers and Sisters 

How to Keep Down Household 


Kitchen and Pantry 

Notes of Progress in All Pertain- 
ing to Family Life 

The Home Beautiful 

Women in Social and Civic Affairs 

Associated Effort and Co-operation 

Questions and Answers 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 
include such well-known names as 


Margaret E. Sangster 
Christine Terhune Herrick 
Catharine B. Johnson 
Carrie May Ashton 
Frances M. Butler 


r. Philip S. Moxom, LL. D. 


argaret Bisland 
Mary Sargent Hopkins 


Marion Perry 

Prof. Wm, Orr, Jr. 
Henry G,. Williams 
Mrs. Burton Smith 
Geo, D, Chamberlain 
Mrs. Moses B, Handy 
Albert Bigelow Paine 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Hezekiah Butterworth 
Virginia Van de Water 
Margaret Burroughs 
Eliza R. Parker 
Emma Hauck Rowe 


GOOD STORIES BY 


Mary F. Safford 
Caroline S. Gallagher 
Marie T. Lanier-Magruder 
Leslie Dane 
Theg-Leaner 
Maria Allen Kimball 
Eleanor Morton Parker 
Helen Campbell 
Ada Marie Peek 
Albina C, Watts 
Carrie E. Garrett 
. L. Harbour 
S. L. Bacon 
Edwin L. Sadin 
osephine Canning 
enette Barbour Perry 
udith Spencer 
.« M. Montgomery 








“the higher life of the household” a practica 
civic affairs. 


The whole magazine is dominated by a high pope to be an ever-ready help and inspiration toward making 
and delightful reality in every family, and a force in social and 





RARE 


days. Better yet is this 


16 numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


CHANCE FOR OUR READERG....... 


to secure Goop HoUSEKEEPING is provided by an arrangement just perfected. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is 7'en cents per copy, or $1.00 per year of 12 
will be mailed for eight cents in stamps, ora sample copy of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be given 
free to every one who subscribes‘or renews for American Agriculturist (for one year or more) within ten 


Offer of $1.60 for $1.00. 
Fill out the blank below, or copy it on a postal, and mail it before September fo, and you will receive postpaid 
The July and August numbers will be included as long as the supply 


lasts. Don’t send your dollar now, unless more convenient, simply send order below by letter or postal. Pay- 
ment after you have received several issues will be agreeable to us. 


Please enter my name for 16 issues of GooD HOUSEKEEPING as advertised in American Agriculturist, Sept.8. 


The price of 


numbers. A sample copy 

















Name, __Postoffice, — State, ’ 
TENOGRAPHY  stasse2ts Se 
Penmanship, Bb ys and we showyou 
how to make $3 a da: 
Bookkeeping, a a ure absolutely sure; w 


etc., thoroughly taught by mail or personally. 
Situations for graduates of complete commer- 
cial course. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 808, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


= 





ACURE FOR CAN‘'ER 
and wants to aid the suffering 
Address 


Party Has Found 
ones. ill tell of it FREE OF CHARGE, 
360 Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, ber we ¢ tee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box350, Detrolt, Mich, 














When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








Peaches for Winter Use. 


JANB E. CLEMMENS. 





About the middle of September ‘is the 
prime time to put away peaches for win- 
ter. White Heath, Yellow Crawford and 
Clingstone are. best. For pickles Cling is 
preferable, for canning it is immaterial 
which of the other two is selected, but for 
preserves I give Crawford the preference. 

Spiced: To 7 lbs peaches allow 4 Ibs 
sugar, 2 oz stick cinnamon, 1 oz whole 
cloves, 1 pt vinegar. Rub off down and put 
in a large stone jar with spices tied in bags, 
Boil vinegar and sugar together 5 minutes, 
pour over peaches and spice. Do this three 
days in succession, put all in a kettle and 
cook slowly until the peaches are tender. 
Bottle and seal. 

Catsup: Select very ripe, soft peaches, 
remove skins and stones, mash and turn 
into a preserve kettle. Add % lb sugar and 
1 teacup vinegar to 1 Ib fruit. Season with 
cinnamon, cloves and mace. Boil until 
thick, bottle and seal. 

Pickled: Pare peaches carefully and put 
two or three cloves in each; make a syrup 
of 5 lbs sugar and 1% pts hot water for 8 
lbs peaches; boil fruit in syrup. When. 
tender, take out and boil syrup down a 
little, add 1 cup good strong vinegar and 
pour over fruit. 

Canning: Select large, perfectly ripe, but 
very firm and solid fruit. With the point 
of a silver fruit knife take up a little piece 
of the skin at the stem end and pull it 
off, so that not one atom is wasted. Cut 
in halves and remove stone. Nine peaches, 
if large, will more than fill a quart jar if 
prepared this way. Allow this number, 
as some of the halves may he broken. Use 
only perfect ones for canning, the largest 
pieces for preserves and the small bits for 
marmalade. Nine large peaches will weigh 
41bs. A good rule for.canning is 1 qt water, 
1 Ib granulated sugar to 4 Ibs peaches, 
weighed before paring. Turn sugar into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, pour over the water 
and when sugar is dissolved, set over the 
fire, boil to a syrup. Add peaches, bring 
quickly to a boil, move back where they 
will not boil and let fruit remain in syrup 
until tender. With a large spoon lift each 
half-peach carefully from syrup and place 
in jars; fill the jars quickly to overflowing 
with syrup and seal. Make fresh syrup for 
each 4 Ibs of fruit. After all is canned, 
strain syrup left each time and boil down 
to jelly. Boil very fast. 





Crabapples. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Jelly: Wash and with a silver knife cut 
out all imperfect parts; cover with water 
and cook until quite soft. Pour in a jelly 
bag and drain; do not squeeze or the jelly 
will be clouded. Measure, and allow 1 pt 
of sugar to 1 pt of juice. Boil juice rapidly 
10 minutes, add sugar and boil 10 minutes 
longer, pour in hot jelly glasses, let stand 
undisturbed for 24 hours, seal, and keep in 
a cool, dry place. A more economical plan 
is simply to dip off the juice for the jelly, 
leaving the fruit in the kettle. Add a little 
more water if necessary, and cook until 
it falls to pieces. Strain through a coarse 
strainer, add brown sugar, pound for pound, 
cook until thick and rich, stirring constant- 
ly to prevent burning. This makes an ex- 
eellent jam, as well as a delicious jelly. 

Preserved: Cook whole, or halve and core, 
They are decidedly nicer for eating the lat- 
ter way, although they do not look quite 
as well. Boil in clear water until tender, 
skim out, add to water in the kettle % Ib of. 
granulated sugar for 1 Ib of fruit, let boil 
until clear, about 5 minutes, add apples, and 
simmer gently a few minutes. If cooked too 
long the fruit will fall to pieces. Seal at 
once. 

Pie: Stew, press through a colander, 
sweeten and bake in two crusts. 

Pudding: Core but do not pare. Cook in 
a little water until quite tender, sweeten to 
taste and put in a pudding dish. Make a 
batter with 2 eggs, 1 pt of flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, a little salt, and milk 
to mix soft. Pour over apples and steam 
1% hours. Serve with plain sweet sauce, or 
with cream and sugar. , 

Pickled: Boil tender, drain in a colander, 
make a syrup to cover of 1 qt of vinegar to 
2 lbs of granulated sugar. Boil 10 minutes. 
Put apples in jars or ‘self-sealers, and pour 
syrup over boiling hot. Use spices if liked. 








THE -GOOD COOK 


Iced: Ceok in a little water until tender, 
lift out carefully, and to 1 cup of water in 
the kettle add 1 lb of sugar. Boil a few 
minutes until clear, put in fruit again, sim- 
mer very gently 10 minutes, lift out, and let 
get cold. Then dip in beaten white of egg, 
roll in powdered sugar, let dry and dip in 
egg and sugar again. Keep in a cool place 
until time-to serve. The syrup left will 
make delicious sauce for a plain pudding, 
or for rice or blancmange. 


I 


Tomato Variety. 


RAY MORRIS, 





Soup: Boil with a little water till tender. 
Rub through a sieve. Return to the fire 
and season with salt and butter. If liked, 
thicken with alittle flour rubbed smooth 
in a little water. Or add more fiour and 
when it comes to a boil a pint of rich, sweet 
milk and let come to a boil again. Do not 


,use soda. By adding the thickening first, 


the milk will not curdle. Some like sugar; 
when milk is used it should be put in be- 
fore the milk. 

Ripe Tomato Pie: Use only an under 
crust. Slice peeled ripe tomatoes to fill a 
pie pan. Sprinkle with a pinch of salt, a 
tablespoon of flour, % cup of sugar and a 
teaspoon of butter. Bake half an hour. 
Serve warm. 

Preserves: Use under-ripe tomatoes. Al- 
low % lb of sugar to 1 Ib tomatoes. Make 
a thick syrup. Add tomatoes (peeled or 
quartered or rather small pieces) so slowly 
that they will hardly stop boiling. Make 
only a quart at a time and boil very fast 
till tomatoes are done, dip into the can, let 
the syrup boil a few minutes longer, then 
fill up the can. They are delicious and 
nicer than the strong preserves made by 
cooking sugar and tomatoes a long time. 

Green tomato sweet pickles are good, but 
require more sugar than other sweet 
Pickles, but I justify myself by using the 
tomatoes that are too late to ripen. To 8 
Ibs of sliced tomatoes add 1 qt of vinegar, 
6 Ibs of granulated sugar, 2 oz of stick cin- 
namon, 1 oz of cloves. Boil sugar and 
spices. Add tomatoes slowly and boil till 
tender. Fill the cans with them, and boil 
the syrup till thick as desired. T prefer 
making only half this recipe at a time. 





Peach Float—Pare and slice 6 ripe 
peaches, line a deep baking dish with them 
and make a dressing as follows: One cup 
sugar less 2 tablespoons, 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch dissolved in a little milk, 1 cup of 
sweet milk, yolk of one egg, pinch of salt, 
Beat egg and sugar together, cook dress- 
ing and pour over peaches. Beat white of 
egg to a stiff froth, add the 2 table- 
spoons of sugar, spread over top of the 
float, put in the oven a few seconds to 
brown, then set away to cool. Whipped 
cream may take the place of the white of 
eggs, but should not be put in the oven.— 
[Mate Ferris Phillips. 


Eggless Cake—One cup sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 1 cup milk, 2 cups flour, 3 medium tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % nutmeg, a little clove if wished, 
and a cup of raisins.—[Helen M. Richard- 
son. 










For 
Girls 


Miss A.M. Roberson, i988. Fitzhugh 
St., Rochester, N. Y., tells how Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills saved her life: 

“Three years ago I was in a pitiable 
condition; Ihad just reached that 
critical stage in a girl’s lifewhen she 
merges from girlhood into woman- 
hood. My rapid growth had sapped 
my strength, and when the change 
which is incident to this time of 
life took place, my system was un- 
equal to it. I was scarcely able to 
drag myself from one chair to an- 
other. My face was white as a 
sheet, I became so nervous that at 
times I was hysterical. A friend in- 
duced me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink .- 
Pills for Pale People. I did so, and im- 
provedrapidly. I gained in weight, 
grew strong, my cheeks took on a@ 
healthy color, and I looked and felt 
like a different girl. I cannot praise 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People too highly, as they have made 
meastrong an at ty? Fk 

A. ° BERSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


6th day of July, 1899. 
Frank DOEHLER, Notary Public. 


DrWilliams 
Pink Pills 
for 
PalePeople 


At all druggists or direct from t e 
Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N.Y., 
postpaid on receipt of price, 50c. per box, 
six boxes, 2.50. 















































iT PaYs T Buy Di f 


from factory at wholesale prices 

+ you pay onesmall profit only. Why 

4 pey agents and dealers high prices. 

All attachments free. 30 days free 

| trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 

7, 885.00 Arlington Gem for..¢12.95 

Drop Head Arlington Gem..@15.50 
550.00 Arlington for.... 

865.00 Kenweod for.........821.50 

dther Machines at $9,810.50 & @12 

illustra’ 


= ogue 

testimonials freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W.VanBuren St.,B-4%, Chicago, Il 
Prevented. Operations and very 


APPENDICITI often death, impossible when our 


method is followed. Full rticulars by mail, 
$3 bottle lasts a year. THE EXEUS MEDICAL 
CO., Oconto Fails, Wis. . 




















if you live in Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Vir 
ginia, Penvew York’ 








send $1.00, cet this 

ad out and send tous 

and we will send you 

@ this big $00-pound 

A cook STOVE 
a = by freight, C.O.D., 
subject to exami- 


$11.50 S 


: j 
EXAMINE IT AT YOUR FREIGHT DE- 


psy POT, and if found perfectly satisfactory and the 
greatest stove bargain you ever saw or heard of, pay Sil 50 
the freight agent OU R SPECIAL PRICE of . 
and freight charges, or $10.50 and freight charges 
if $1.00 Is sent with th Freight 
aver: about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 

THIS STOVE is size 8x18, oven is 18x17x11; top 
24x44, height 28%; made from best pig iron, large flues, 
cut tops. heavy cut centers, heavy corners; heavy lin- 

with very heavy sectional fire arge bailed 
pan, slide hearth plate and side oven shelf, 
feed, oven door kicker; -heavy tin lined oven door; 
handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, sides, etc. ; 
extra large voreelain lined reservoir. Beat coal 
burner made. We furnish an extra wood grate, mak- 
it a perfect wood burner. We issue a BINDING GUAR. 
A EE en every stove. Your stove dealer woul 
you at least $20.00 fer such a stove. Order this and you 
‘wi lsave at least 88,00. W rite for free sto 


ve catalogue. 
addressSEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 








at druggists.25c size of us 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland,O. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 
geeseseesececesosoocesssooses 


@ If you are ontof employment 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 
b4 wages, write us immediately. 
& 


We can give you something to 
@ do that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. You can 
@ work right around 
¥ your own home, or 
€ travelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You-will be surprised how ; 
@ easily you can make the 
@ above sum. Hundreds are 5 


® making double that. Possi- 
bly youeandoittoo. Send name and address 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


¢ ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
$ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


© j 
$sssssssssssssssssssssesssess 
Catalog Complete of Asicutterat Books, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hl. 
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TINUOUS TRAVEL HAY AND STRAW PRESS in the Market. 
Catalogue Free. MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT AS CLAIMED IN ALL RESPECTS. Hundreds in Use. 


GEO. ERTEL CO, tstistisass ee & uincy, lll., U. S. A. 
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3The LICHTEST, the STRONGEST, the CHEAPEST and MOST RAPID cOn-; 
é 
$ 
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PURE_WATER 
'\ PROBLEM EASILY SOLVED. 


\ The solution of the problem is a 


STAR 
DRILLING 


AM Sq 
MACHINE. | BRAND NEW. STEEL ROOFING 


the only way to mmeurtace Bought at_ Receiv ales, sheets either flat, 












m absolutely free ronoare corrugated or “ve — 
; drainage 4s to go dee Price per square of 10x10 feet . 
= al a cased well. he 8 a4 i or 100 square feet 
strongest and most gomplete machine on the No other tool than a hatchet or hammer is re- 
market. ‘ade in ten sizes. We have a full line of quired to lay this resting. We furnish FREE 
supplies. Get our illustrated catalogue. Sent Free. with each order saticiogs paint to a. an 
Drilling Machine Co, Akron, 0. of general merchandise. bo ought 
Star Drilling ’ ° RIFF'S and REGEIVE 7s sa 


tat Prices are ON E-H ALF of others.” 
wo SASS HOUSE WRECKING Eor0. ™ 
d iron Sts, 


WELL === |= 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic caa 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 











VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


tadiietie: SAW MILL 
AJAX ‘aru? ENGINE 

















The New 





Rapid. accurate, strong and 
simple, with large capacity. t 
Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe. No Far- 
qubar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send forcatalog £# 

of Portable Engines,Shingle VW 

Mills, Threshing Machines, <a 

Stationary Enginesand Boilers, 

and Standard Agricultural Implements generally, 


A.B.FARQUHAR CoO., Ltd., York, Pa. 











gus CSE $8 is assured if au use 
malley Cutters with semi 
circle carriers for Fite gand 
elevating ensilage. he ‘have 
automatic self ten 
on 8 orn Se | ag Husk 
attachments when desi 
Mounted on 4 
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Excels in 
Cc wood. talog 
KITSELMAN | BROS, Box 213 Ridgeville, ind. 


THERE IS QUITE A DIFFERENCE: 











between small sized softtie wires and large, hard 
stay wires. One supports and the other does not. 
Send for oy 

- THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO 


HARRIS PIC 
ON THE 

















lf You Want Wire 





By JoserPH Harris. The points of the vastess _Bogiich 
ana ee a are Las r —_ ed. a te not made by a trust, you can get it in Page Fences. 
at advantage of using thorou males clear 
own. The work is equally valuab’ bie @tothe farmer whe PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





seeps be but a few pigs, and to the “ a an extensive 
Nustrated. Cioth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on ‘Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York, ¢ ee, t—4 

ht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

es. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free, 
ILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box lv. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A, 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the . 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- Agricultural Books Send te ORANGE JUDD 
tisement in this journal. New York, for Complete Cataloo em” 
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POTASH 


As much Potash should be given 
back to the land as the crop takes from 
it. Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual Potash; therefore 
500 pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent. 
actual Potash would be needed to feed 
the crop and keep the soil productive. 

We have books giving full information about the use of 


fertilizers and Potash, and will mail them FREE to any 
farmer who asks for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 

















D= 
FODDER SHREDDER 


The first successful Husker built. 


The most efficient . Shredder. 
This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 
able product. 

It husks the ears, delivering them into 
crib or btigg or while it shreds stalks, 
leaves, e into a fine soft fodder, readily 
eaten by rh kinds of stock. Every ma- 
chine equippei with our famous —_ 
BLE SPIRAL SHREDDER HEAD. 

1900 models show important new 
features. Sizes suitable for “y 

any purpose L\ 
We make the largest and = I 
finest line of these ma- : 
chines in the world. 


Write for catalogue. 
KEYSTONE MFG. 60.) 
River St. ( 
Sterling, Ill. 











HORSE 


Machines for Threshing and Cleaning Grain. 


Also ‘niachines for SAWING.WOOD, with 
circular and.crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged di 
by all to te FE NCBESt sar aursvit 


ity and anced of work. 50-page pamphlet free 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 


P. 0. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 





1008 Washington Ave., 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in_ engines, boilers, 


umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 


ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 
lowest. We can save you money, rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 





SEPARATORS and POWERS 


for 1, 2and 3 horsés, with governor; level 
or even tread. Catalogue free. 





Sweep Powers, Corn Shellere, Feed Mills, Steel ‘Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Oo., Tatamy, Pa. 











Useful and ornamental breeds 


PROFITS ment. This excellent work 


ence of a number of paneson 


p— LF “r i Sopertments § of poultry raising. It is 
IN formas a.unique and im- 


| nee mel aiden to our —~ 
Postpaid, 

FREE Deseriptives Book = POULT RY 
Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York 


, contains the combined experi- 


try literature. ie 


Patenteesand 
Sole Mfrs., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











